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PossIBLY we may find that sweet clover of 
the white sort is bestin one place and the yelluw 
in another. 

ALFALFA, A. C. Tyrrel reluctantly admits in 
Nebraska Bee-keeper, is of no value as a honey- 
plant at Madison, Neb. 

BAKED BEANS usually have a little sugar or 
molasses put in them. Try honey instead. and 
see if it isn’t an improvement. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS have been imported into 
England by H. W. Brice. They are very gen- 
tle, and the Russians say they are productive. 


HoneEy-GEMs. Flour, 196 Ibs.; lard, 10 Ibs.; 
honey, 7 galls.; molasses, 7 galls.; brown sugar, 
15 lbs.; carbonate of soda, 344 Ibs.; salt, 11b.: 
water, 4 galls.; vanilla extract, 1 pt. 


GREAT BRITAIN has tried postal savings 
banks for 25 years, and now has on deposit 
$337,000.000. Canada, after 5 years, has $26.000,- 
000 at 344 per centinterest. Isn’t this country 
a little behind the times? 


THE LIVEs of some people will be lengthened 
by keeping bees in the cellar. Do you know 
why? They’li allow the celiar to be so foul 
that it isn’t healthy to live over it; but if bees 
are cellared they’ll clean up and whitewash the 
cellar. 

PEAT, finely broken up, is recommended in 
Revue Nationale as an improvement on chaff 
for cushions on hives. It is a good absorbent of 
moisture, a disinfectant,and a poor conductor 
of heat. ItislikedinGermany. [The material 
is probably good, but hardly available for this 
country.—EbD. | 

AN ARTICLE in a leading Chicago daily grave- 
ly explains the difference between bees in hives 
and those in trees, or “ wild’ bees. The wild 


bee is smaller, stronger, and fiercer than ‘ his 
tamer brother;” each bee thrusts in his sting 
again and again without leaving it in the flesh, 


and the wild bee gathers from basswood a 
honey whose richness no home honey can ap- 
proach! 

THE RoyAt SHow of 1897, which will be held 
at Manchester in June next, is now receiving 
attention in the British Bee Journal. Oughtn’t 
we to begin to talk about the convention at 
Buffalo? 

LEVELING a hive by the eye may do fairly 
well where the ground is level; but on a slope 
the eye can’t be trusted. The side of the hive 
toward the slope will always look higher than 
itis. It pays well to use a spirit-level. 


THE FRATERNITY in general will regret to 
learn that one of the veterans, H. D. Cutting, 
has partially lost his sight, and there is fear it 
may be entirely lost. [Mr. Cutting was former- 
ly the very efficient secretary of the Michigan 
State Bee-keepers’ Association. He had the 
reputation of being a very fine mechanic, and 
the loss of sight will be asad blow. I sincerely 
hope the worst fears will not be realized.—Eb.] 


AN ADDED HAPPINESS Will come to us who 
live in the country if free rural delivery of mail 
should come into general use. There seems a 
little prospect of it from the fact that the Post- 
office Department is now trying it on a little 
larger scale than in the time of Harrison. Wan- 
amaker, a man with aclear business head, urged 
it. The present experiment gives daily collec- 
tion and distribution of mail at farmhouses in a 
number of selected counties in different States. 


“ WILL UNFINISHED SECTIONS of full depth, 
when filled with honey the second time, and 
capped over, make first-class comb honey?” 
To this question in American Bee Journal, 4 
say yes, 11 no, and 5 say, ‘‘ Yes, if the comb is 
cut down.” If the 4 have actually succeeded 
themselves, their testimony outweighs that of 
the 11 noes, just as the testimony of 4 witnesses 
who saw a man commit murder outweighed 
that of 11 who hadn’t seen it. But some sec- 
tions won't do without cutting down. [Thatis 
just it exactly. Oneor two who know all about 
what they are talking about ought to havea 
good deal more weight than ten or twelve times 
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that number who do not know from experience. 
But I am rather of the opinion that the “ four” 
referred to work on the plan of the “‘ five”? who 
level down the combs. From all the reports I 
have ever read, full-depth combs not leveled 
down do not make real first-class comb honey. 
—ED.] 


THE HOMESTEAD, an excellent agricultural 
paper published at Des Moines, Iowa, says, in 
speaking of melilotus alba: ‘‘ We know of no 
botanist who speaks of the plant for use in the 
Northwest who does not rank it as a weed.” 
Possibly. So is a stalk of wheat a weed in a 
flower-garden. But when a man deliberately 
devotes a portion of ground to be occupied ex- 
clusively by wheat, the wheat of that field can 
hardly be called weeds. And when sweet clover 
is treated in the same way, as it is increasingly 
for its value as a forage plant. then it ceases to 
be a weed. 


“THERE IS BUT very little doubt that the 
function of the upper-head and thoracic glands 
is to furnish the ferment which will digest the 
nectar of the flowers, while the lower-head 
glands secrete a digestive liquid which acts to 
digest the pollen. The fact that these lower- 
head glands are better developed in the young 
workers, and that the other glands attain their 
maximum development in the older bees, ac- 
cords with what has been said above’’—that 
young bees are beiter as nurses and old ones as 
field hands.—Prof. Cook in American Bee 
Journal , 


Pror. Cook (American Bee Journal) thinks 
it almost certain that fruit- growers of Southern 
California will become bee-keepers so as to 
have fruit-blossoms fertilized, and thinks they 
should introduce the gentle Carniolans. If 
wanted only as fertilizers, then gentleness alone 
might rule; but you’ll see, Professor, that every 
man of them will want the bee that gets the 
most honey. [But why Carniolans? We have 
had one or two colonies of this race that have 
been as gentle as the ordinary Italians, but no 
more so. The average of them have been rath- 
er more nervous. All my experience would lead 
me to believe that pure leather-colored Italians 
would average better than Carniolans.—ED. ] 


FoRMERLY I had many a section with the 
lower edge of the comb built to the separator. 
When honey was coming in slowly, the bees 
would fill the side of the section nearest the 
center of the super faster than the other, and 
this made the section swing out of plumb, the 
lower edge coming so close to the separator 
that the bees fastened it there. Latterly I 
don’t have this trouble, and I think it’s because 
I use bottom starters. The top starter is fast- 
tened to the bottom one before the bees put in 
much honey. [This seems to be a little at va- 
riance with the article by G. M. Doolittle in our 
last issue, page 861. Now, who is right? It 


would be fun to see Dr. Miller and Doolittle lock 
horns. GLEANINGS will furnish the arena.— 
Ep. } 

HoNEY-JUMBLES. Flour, 196 Ibs.; lard, 10 lbs.; 
honey, 12 galls.; molasses, 3 galls.; carbonate 
of soda, 4 0z.; salt, 11b.; water, 3 galls.; vanilla 
extract, 1 pt. [If this is the real honey-jumble 
recipe that we as bee: keepers have been trying 
to get hold of for years from the bakers, it isa 
real acquisition; but knowing the exact propor- 
tion of ingredients ix one thing. and knowing 
how to put them together and produce a nice 
honey-jumble is another. I wish some of our 
women folks who are adepts at making nice 
cakes would try their hand at this, and report 
their success. Of course, they will necessarily 
have to reduce the proportionate quantities.— 
Ep.] 

TEN TONS OF HONEY is used annually by 
Woodward & Stone, owners of biscuit and con- 
fectionery works at Watertown, Wis., as report- 
ed in British Bee Journal. by E. H. Taylor. He 
was told that nearly all bakers and confection- 
ers use honey in America, and that the United 
States could not produce enough honey, but 
had toimport from West Indies! Two recipes 
used at Watertown are given in other “ Straws.” 
[It’s queer we have to go clear over to England 
to get this interesting piece of news regarding 
the doings of some of our own countrymen. 
The more of such concerns in the country, the 
better for bee-keepers; but I somewhat doubt 
the statement that the United States can not 
produce enough honey for its ownuse. This 
may be true, however: Bakers use off or dark 
grades of honey, and there may not be enough 
of this on the market to supply their demands; 
consequently the imported article is used.—Ep.] 

















AMALGAMATION. 


WHY IT SHOULD BE EFFECTED ON LINES LAID 
DOWN BY THE LINCOLN CONVENTION; THE 
SENTIMENT OF ARIZONA BEE-KEEPERS. 


By J. Webster Johnson. 





I desire to say a word in favor of the move- 
ment to amalgamate the N. A. B. K. A. and the 
N. B. K. Union. These two organizations have 
been useful in their way and place; but neces- 
sarily, from the nature of each, no very consid- 
erable membership could be expected. The 
Union has done good work in its special line, 
but not one bee keeper in fifty has had any 
personal interest in its work, and especially is 
this true of the larger producers. The N. A. B. 
K. A. has been simply an annual convention 
held at various points. The regular attend- 
ants have been very few in number, the major- 
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ity of the participants being from the immedi- 
ate neighborhood where the meeting Sis held. 
It has, no doubt, been very pleasant to those 
who were able to attend, but I fail to see where 
it has been particularly useful to bee-keepers?in 
general. On the other hand, the proposed U. 
S. B. K. Union, as it will be if this constitution 
is adopted and amalgamation is effected, will 
be an organization, it seems to me, in which 
every producer of honey, and especially of the 
extracted article, will be directly and greatly 
interested. I believe that adulteration is the 
one great obstacle in the way of our industry. 
It is something we can do but little, individual- 
ly, to combat. Codperation is necessary. A 
well-organized union on the plan set forth in 
this constitution, in charge of a strong board of 
directors, and with an energetic, level-headed 
manager, would be in position to wield a pow- 
erful influence for good along the lines set forth 
in Art. II. of that constitution. 

This constitution may not be perfect; but I 
do not see any special weakness init. Nothing 
can be gained by another year’s delay, as pro- 
posed by Mr: Newman, and certainly much 
valuable time will be lost by such delay. 

I have not had time to consult many of our 
bee-keepers here on this subject, yet I feel safe 
in saying that nearly all would join such an or- 
ganization, and contribute very cheerfully to its 
maintenance; and I certainly hope that this 
movement for amalgamation will be successful. 

I read with interest Mr. Hatch’s article, page 
777. Had he-been better acouainted with that 
other association of which he speaks he would 
have known that many of the obstacles which 
he brings forward have been overcome by us. If 
I considered this subject one of general interest 
I might explain somewhat in detail the work- 
ings of our association. I do not considerfa na- 
tional association on lines suggested by “our 
California friends as feasible ;cbut on the lines 
of the proposed U.S. B. K. U. it will be a grand 
thing. 

Tempe, Ariz. 

Or 


DRAWN COMBS FOR SECTIONS NOT A NEW 
IDEA. 


THEIR EARLY USE, AND BY WHOM. 
By M. M. Baldridge. 


My attention is called to an article on “*‘ Drawn 
Combs for Sections,” in GLEANINGS, page 779, 
written by Samuel Simmins. The editor, in his 
footnotes, says: “I am inclined to give Mr. 
Simmins credit for! first conceiving the great 
possibilities and advantages of drawn combs in 
the production of comb honey. Now, if any 
one in this or any other country is prior 1n this 
idea, let him hold up his hand.”” Mr. Simmins 


says that he called the attention of the public to 
the importance of ‘drawn combs for sections” 
as long ago as 1886, in a small pamphlet that 
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was sent to Messrs. Root and Newman in that 
year. That may all be true; but unless Mr. 
Simmins can show that he conceived the im- 
portance of such combs several years prior to 
that date, he is certainly behind the times. 


In June, 1884, Mr. E. T. Flanagan, of Belle- 
ville, IlJ., sent to me a carload of bees from New 
Orleans, to be managed for him that season on 
shares. The beesowere unloaded in this city, 
and they remained here and near here until the 
latter part of August of that year. at which 
time they were reloaded on a car and taken to 
East St. Louis by the writer. There were 150 
colonies of bees, all in two-story Simplicity 
hives; and while here they were devoted chief- 
ly to extracted honey. In the mean time the 
writer prepared for Mr. Flanagan 50 Langstroth 
hives, with 8 frames only, Heddon style. Each 
of these hives was provided with two supers 
holding 28 sections each, and these were taken 
to East St. Louis at the same time the. bees 
were, and in the same car with the bees. By 
referring to my diary for 1884 I find that about 
40 sets of those sections were supplied by me 
with ‘“‘drawn combs” produced by those bees 
while in this city. My purpose was to have 
those sections, with empty ‘“‘drawn combs,” 
filled with honey after reaching my destination 
near East St. Louis. But on my arrival there 
1 found the season too far advanced to use the 
sections of ‘‘drawn combs” to advantage, and 
therefore confined the bees to extracted honey. 
When the season closed, the bees needed all the 
honey they had stored there for winter use, as 
Mr. Flanagan will now remember. I came 
back to this city after the honey season closed 
near East St. Louis, and the supers filled with 
“drawn combs in sections” were left in or near 
the apiary. What became of them I do not 
know; but my recollection is that they were, 
later op, taken away and sent ‘‘ down south ”’ to 
some other apiary by Mr. Flanagan, or by his 
order. 

Again, in 1886 [ had charge of three apiaries 
in Columbia County, Wis., and again on shares. 
These bees were the property of one Rufus Mor- 
gan when the contract was made by me to man- 
age them on shares; but later on they became 
the property of the Roy Brothers. During that 
season our total crop of surplus honey was near- 
ly 20,000 Ibs. — about half of which was in sec- 
tions. One Eugene Otis, who then lived and 
still lives in Batavia, Ill., was my partner in 
the management of those bees. During that 
season Mr. Otis and I paid special attention to 
‘*drawn combs for sections,’”? and we secured 
not less than half of the crop of section honey 
in such combs. Thesecombs were simply drawn 
out on foundation in full-sized sheets, and then 
cut to proper size and transferred to the sec- 
tions. The sheets were of the same size as 
those used for brood-frames. And this, in my 
Opinion, is the only practical way to secure 
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such combs to advantage, and properly drawn 
out for comb honey. I regard the method de- 
scribed by Mr. Simmins in securing such combs 
as extremely crude, and by no means equal to 
the one adopted here — not by me alone, but by 
others whom I will notattempt to mention now. 

Now, I trust that no one will harbor the idea 
that the writer of this claims to be the origina- 
tor of ‘‘drawn combs for sections,” for such is 
not the case. It is my belief that the party 
who first conceived the idea, and who, perhaps, 
has made a more extended and profitable use of 
it than any other man living, whether in Eu- 
rope or the United States, is still alive, and-re- 
sides in this (Kane) county, but who, for rea- 
sons best known to himself, did not regard it as 
good business policy to make the matter public 
through any of the regular bee-periodicals. For 
that reason, mainly, the matter has been kept 
virtually a secret by the few to whom it was 
disclosed a long time ago. 

St. Charles, Ill. 

[Yes, it seemed to me, as I know it did to Mr. 
Weed, that Simmins’ method of securing the 
drawn combs was laborious, not to say crude. 

But the point that interests me is, that you 
and the bee-keepers you have named found 
that there was a real distinct advantage in the 
use of drawn combs in sections. The day will 
come, and I believe it will not be far distant, 
when all progressive comb-honey producers 
can’t afford to use any thing else.—Ep.] 


ee 
THE BIRD THAT PUNCTURES THE GRAPES. 


THE ORIOLE THE GUILTY BIRD. 
By Thaddeus Smith. 


I havea large vineyard, and have over 50 va- 
rieties of grapes, and have been in the business 
for a number of years, and have naturally paid 
some attention to investigating the enemies 
and diseases they are liable to. I have at times 
had as many as 40 colonies of bees within'100 
yards of my vineyard, and after several years 
of thorough investigation I completely exoner- 
ated the bees from being the. author of any 
damage to the grapes; and asI have on more 
than one occasion given my views on this mat- 
ter in the columns of GLEANINGS I will not 
discuss it further here. 

There are a number of birds that eat grapes, 
and some that destroy them without eating 
them. The robins are the more numerous and 
more frequent visitors to the vineyard, and in 
their fall flight south they appear here by the 
thousands, and are very destructive to the 
smaller varieties, such as Norton’s Virginia, 
‘Bacchus, Delaware, etc.; and it is sometimes 
necessary to keep a man with a gun in the 
vineyard; but they do not do much camuge to 
the larger grapes, such as Catawba, etc. Yel- 
lowhammers and woodpeckers eat some grapes; 
butIcan afford to give them all the grapes 
they eat for the benefit they do in destroying 
worms and insects. 
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But the bird that is most destructive to 
grapes, and the one that pierces them, to be 
followed by the bees, is that beautiful little 
sweet singer, the Baltimore oriole; and I have 
no doubt the specimen procured by the editor, 
and sent to Prof. Green, was one of them. 


When a boy I knew, and was quite familiar 
with, the oriole as the “swinging bird,’ so called 
from their habit of building their curious pen- 
dant nest from some overhanging swinging 
limb of a tree, woven with scraps of hemp, lint, 
and strings, and deftly tied to the limb—hang- 
ing down like a small bag. I loved him for the 
brilliant plumage of the male, for his gay and 
cheerful snatches of song, and the curious nest 
they made, two or three of which were made 
every spring in the pendant limbs of the big 
buckeye-tree in the yard of my ‘‘old Kentucky 
home,” safe even from a boy’s curiosity to 
know what kind of eggs she laid, and it was 
hard for me to look upon it as an enemy. 

Only a few orioles breed here; but, like the 
robin, in their migration they appear here in 
large numbers in August and September. They 
arrive just in time for the early grapes, and 
prefer the tender-skinned varieties, such as 
Delaware and Brighton. They do not eat the 
grapes, but simply puncture them with a small 
triangular hole. I have never found grapes, 
or grape seed in their crop. 

Why do they pierce the grape? A bird will 
alight upon a cluster, and, with a quick mo- 
tion, thrustits sharp bill into one grape after 
another until a dozen or more are pierced, as if 
in pure wantonness. It must be only for the 
drop of juice thep get from each grape. Some 
of the punctures can scarcely be seen when 
first done; but they all have the three-cornered 
cut. They are thus left to rot, dry up, or be 
visited by the bees; and the number of grapes 
destroyed, or clusters spoiled for market, 
amounts to more than the damage done by all 
other biros. 

The matured male bird is familiar to all, and 
easily recognized by his bright colors of orange, 
black, and gold; but the females and all young 
birds—male and female—are of arather dull 
olive hue, with black and pale yellow inter- 
mingled—not all of a uniform color, and are 
not so easily recognized, and may be mistaken 
for other birds, as in the case of Prof. Green. 
They have a stout long bill, very sharp-point- 
ed. When] first found grapes punctured with 
three-cornered holes it was quite a mystery as 
to what did it. It took patient watching and 
waiting for some years before I was certain of 
the guilty party; but evidence has accumulat- 
ed until there is no doubt. 


There is another oriole here besides the Bal- 
timore. It is a smaller bird. The male is 
nearly black, with a few streaks of yellow, and 
the female a light.dingy yellow. They makea 
nest somewhat pendant, of long blades of 
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grass. A pair nested this summer under a limb 
of a Norway spruce near my front door, and it 
was interesting to watch them bringing great 
quantities of worms and insects to their young; 
but I have never caught them on the grapes. 

I will add that the bees paid no attention to 
the punctured grapes this (last) season, because 
there was a good flow of honey from heartsease 
and goldenrod at the same time. It is only in 
scarce times that they will go on bruised fruit. 

Pelee Island, Can., Nov. 7. 

[It is very possible that the bird that has been 
making us the trouble in our vicinity was an 
oriole; butitis not the Baltimore oriole, for I 
am quite familiar with that species. I used to 
spen i considerable time with a friend who was 
a taxidermist, in gathering specimens. I re- 
member we once came across an oriole’s nest 
suspended over a stream of water. He coveted 
it, and so did I. The tree could not be climbed, 
and how to get the nest was the problem. Lit- 
tle dreaming that I should be able to do it I 
boastingly said to “4 friend that J would bring 
itdown for him if he would fetch the birds; 
and, raising my rifle to my face, I aimed at the 
slender twig that held the nest, some 40 feet 
above. There was a sharp crack, and down 
came the nest, the twig having been neatly cut 
by the ball. I was as much surprised as my 
friend, although I didn’t say so; yet I knew 
that it was only a ‘* luck shot.” 

The two orioles were then secured, stuffed. 
and mounted, together with the nest. I shall 
never forget the markings of both birds and 
the peculiar shape of the nest secured in the 
manner stated. For this reason I feel sure that 
the little guilty culprit that has been punctur- 
ing our grapes was nota Baltimore oriole. al- 
though it might have been a near relative.—Eb. | 


BIRDS, BEES, AND GRAPES; A FLOCK OF SPAR- 
ROWS CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 


Mr. Root:—Replying to your article on birds, 
bees, and grapes, page 827, 1 wish to state that, 
during the last summer, I had 28 colonies of 
bees located right among my grapevines, which 
were heavily loaded with fine fruit; but I never 
saw a bee molest the berries. However, they 
worked some on plums that the birds had first 
punctured. This was done by the jay birds 
mostly. Itis very seldom that I see a sparrow 
on my premises. I usually pick them off with 
a 22 rifle, and the remaining ones seem to take 
the hint. My father, who lives in the little 
town of Roselle, a mile and a half from my 
place, and who grows a number of fine varieties 
of grapes, called my attention to the fact t »t 
the bees were working on his grapes. I told 
him it was the English sparrow that was doing 
the initial work, and that the bees would then 
follow and clean up the punctured grapes. We 
watched a while, and presently a large flock of 
Sparrows alighted on the grapevines and began 
their work of destruction. After the sparrows 
were gone, the bees worked on the spoiled 
grapes. This convinced us that the birds are 
the aggressors. The English sparrow came in 
for his full share. There are few sparrows on 
the farms, but the towns are full of them. 
Roselle, Ia. I. W. HoFrMAN. 
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We note that, along with other industries 
that are starting up after election, are several 
glucose- factories. 


Dame Nature is enlivening the hopes of bee- 
keepers for a flow of honey in 1897 by drench- 
ing the land with copious rains. We have al- 
ready, Nov. 24, had about as much as we had 
during the entire winter of 1895. 


Experiments of Sir John Lubbock prove that 
ants are the longest lived insects known. A 
species of ant tenderly cared for lived 15 years, 
another 13 years. A queen laid fertile eggs 
when past the age of 9 years. We might wish 
that bees could live to the above age, but we 
question whether it would be of any benefit. 


Mr. C. A. Hatch, of Wisconsin, is certainly 
one of us. Heintends to try at least one sea- 
son of bee-keeping in California. He has tried 
one season in Arizona; and with one season 
here he will be able to decide where to locate 
permanently. We hope it will be in California. 
Any way. we shall use Mr. Hatch well, so that 
he can find no fault on that scure. 


For a new and economical process of render- 
ing wax, perhaps some of our bee-keepers may 
find interest in the following: 

Please publish in the Farmers’ Department a 
recipe for making beeswax, how it is made, and 
what process it takes; also how it is done for mar 


ket purposes; and if old comb would be salable. 
JOHN TEMPLETON. 


The waxis already made by the bees. The only 
thing man can do is to separate it from the honey 
and impurities. To separate from honey, put comb 
and all into a sauce-pan, with one tablespoonful of 
water to each ponnd of honey. Heat gently, and 
stir occasionally with a wire until all contents are 
melted. Do not bring to a boiling-point. Set aside 
to cool. The cake of wax that will form may be 
carefully lifted off with a knife. It is usually pure 
enough without further process. 

A saucepan, teaspoon. and a wire is all that 
is necessary. 

Aury Denillo Dimmic Wood. Any one would 
naturaliy think that a person bearing the fore- 
going name would be somewhat dwarfed, sick- 
ly, or short-lived; but the subject under con- 
sideration seems to thrive in spite of the name, 
and is a tall handsome man known for short as, 
A. D. D. Wood, of Lansing, Mich. Mr. Wood 
spent one year in California, and then returned 
to Michigan. When he came out here he was 
much enthused at the idea of rearing queers 
on the beautiful Catalina Island, 25 miles off 
our coast. He secured the right to put down 
a queen-rearing apiary near Avalon. The 
scheme contemplated a large apiary upon the 
mainland, and a fertilizing apiary on the isl- 
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and. Investigation, however, showed many 

bees already on the island in caves, and Mr. 

Wood reluctantly gave up the scheme. We 

predict. Mr. Wood will return here some time 

and become one of our successful bee- keepers. 
AN EPISODE. 

Bee-keepers should not be unduly observing 
in the city of Los Angeles, or perhaps, for that 
matter, in any other city. The writer was re- 
cently sauntering along in the suburbs of the 
East Side, and, observing a blue-gum tree 
nearly in bloom, stopped to give it a more crit- 
tical examination. While indulging in this 
laudable purpose a lady from a house near by 
skipped out to the sidewalk : nd shouted, ‘ Air 
you the city tree-inspector?’” The front rim 
of my straw hat came down from an acute per- 
pendicular to a horizontal position with alacri- 
ty, and I meekly replied, ‘‘No, mom, I am not 
the official inspector. 

** Well, what on earth are you staring up all 
the trees for?” 

**My dear mom, Iam a bee-keeper, and I am 
merely inspecting the mellifluous inflorescent 
condition of the frondescent furfuraceous flow 


” 


** Whew!” said the lady drawing a deep breath. 
‘* Say, stranger, if you are one of them scien- 
tific fellers, who don’t know any better’n to 
sling around such words as them ‘mungst com- 
mon folks, you jest step into our back yard. 
You’ll find a humpbacked cherry-tree there 
you can talk to by the hour. Mebby you’ll be 
useful enough to straighten it. Good bye,” and 
she ambled into the house. 

I did not interview the cherry-tree, but 
peacefully pursued my way with lessslant tomy 
hat-brim, and sighing to think that the free 
ways one enjoys in the country can not be 
broughtintothe city without causing criticisms. 








WINTERING IN THE SOUTH. 


A REAL PROBLEM ; SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES 
IN FEEDING TO PREVENT STARVATION. 


By Adrian Getaz. 








There is no wintering problem in the South, 
is the genera] verdict of all our leading writers. 
That is true in a certain sense; but neverthe- 
less there are some serious difficulties, of course 
of a different nature from those met in colder 
climates. Here in East Tennessee the winter 
period begins about Nov. 1, at the end of aster- 
blossoming, and ends some time during the lat- 
ter part of March when the maples blossom —a 
period of nearly five months. 

The chief difficulty lies in the nature of the 
weather, which is not cold enough throughout 
the winter to stop entirely the working and fly- 
ing of bees. The general program is a few days 
of rain, followed by a day or two of cold and 
clear weather; then the temperature rises grad- 
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ua'ly during a few days. During that time 
bees fly every day. A great number go out too 
late in the evening to come back before getting 
chilled, and are lost. If the sun strikes the 
hive they will come out when the air is too 
cold, and be chilled before they have been able 
to get back. Sometimes, if there is snow on the 
ground, they are blinded by the light, and fall 
down to rise no more. 


After a few days of rising temperature the 
rains come again; then a cold wave, and the 
process is repeated through the whole winter. 
For a variation some snow takes occasionally 
the place of the rain— rarely more than a few 
inches, which disappears during the following 
warmer days. Once cr twice during the winter 
the temperature may fall quite low (in the 
neighborhood of zero); and the snow. if there is 
any, may not disappear during the following 
days of relatively high temperature. We have 
then, for perhaps two or three weeks, a state of 
affairs more like the northern winters except 
that the temperature does not fall nearly as 
low. That kind of climate causes considerable 
loss to the apiarist.CIn the first place, some 
bees are Jost by not being able to return home, 
either by being chilled or by some other acci- 
dent. ThenSithere is, during these warm days, 
quite a consumption of honey. and, worse than 
all, quite a little amount of brood raised, which 
entails notonlv a diminution of stores but a loss 
of vitality on the adult bees. If that brood 
were raised safely, the loss might not be great; 
but the trouble is, when the next cold wave 
comes it can not always be covered or fed; and 
by next flying-day, quite an amount of it will 
be dead and thrown out. As the spring draws 
near, this state of things***gets worse. The 
warm days are still warmer; and the cold 
spells, though not so cold and not so frequent, 
are yet cold enough to occasion a considerable 
loss of brood, even after the blossoming of ma- 
ples and peach-trees. The greatest danger at 
that period is from the stores giving out, which 
happens more frequently than an inexperienced 
person would suppose. 


To guard against all this, one or two things 
must be done. The first is to te sure that every 
colony has a good deal more than enough honey 
before entering into the winter period. Anoth- 
er is, to use chaff hives, not so muchtas a pro- 
tection against excessive cold as an equalizer 
between days and nights and between cold and 
warm days. With a chaff hive, even if it is 
exposed to the sun, which is the best, the inte- 
rior of it will, as a rule, never get warm enough 
to induce the bees to fly unless the outside tem- 
perature is sufficient to permit them to do so 
safely; and the heat thus stored up in the chaff 
is there protecting the colony during the night. 
A double case without packing will not do. It 
will, of course, keep off the warmth during the 
day, but leave the hive colder than ever during 
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the night,“as the space between the walls is 
never air-tight, and will admit a circulation of 
cold air. So far as [ can juige, the colonies in 
chaff hives raise a little more brood than those 
in single-walled hives; but they lose only very 
little of it, and that only during the most mark- 
ed variations in temperature. 

Feeding in the early spring to remedy the 
lack of stores has not proven very satisfactory. 
Feeding in the hives during day time almost in- 
variably induces robbing. Feeding at night or 
during cold days, requiring the removal of cov- 
ers, packing, etc., more or less injures the bees. 
Besides, it is too cold outside of tha cluster to 
take the feed, and they may starve by the side 
of the feeders unless the feed is warm. If done 
in that way the feed ought to be as warm as 
possible. It may be at a boiling temperature. 
If cold it will not be taken until the next flying- 
day. Then the bees, on discovering it, will get 
‘ excited and set up a great buzzing at the en- 
trance, and attract the robbers. 

Feeding combs of honey on top of the frames 
has the same disadvantage, only worse, as the 
smell of the transferred honey will be sure to 
induce robbing. Feeding outside has the dis- 
advantage of being too cold — that is, after the 
bees know where the feed is they will go there 
every time they can barely fly. As the feed is 
colder than the air, it will chill them. This 
could be obviated by taking the trouble to have 
the feed warm. Thereremains yet the objec- 
tion that the colonies which need feeding the 
most would be the ones getting the least. 


Feeding in Boardman’s way, at the entrance, 
can not be practiced in such cases, as the nights 
are too cold to permitit. This may sound very 
strange, but it is so. In northern countries 
there is a great deal of snowon the ground, and 
the heat of the sun is employed in melting the 
snow instead of raising the temperature of the 
atmosphere. By the time the snow is melted 
the season is well advanced, and the tempera- 
ture rises at once considerably. In the South 
there is no snow at that time of the year, and 
the sun is higher in the skies; so the tempera- 
ture rises during the day and falls at night, 
making then a considerable discrepancy. ) Per- 
haps the success might be obtained by feeding 
at the entrance with warm feed, but I have not 
tried it. 

One more drawback in southern wintering 
must be mentioned, viz., robbing. This may be 
termed what A. I. R. used to call quiet robbing. 
During the warm spells of weather the bees will 
hunt up every hive and crack in search of 
something sweet, and queenless or weak ‘colo- 
nies are almost sure to be robbed. It is nearly 
impossible to detect such robbing. It goes on 
little by little every warm day. As the old bees 
as well as the young ones take a playing-spell 
during the few warm hours of the warm days, 
the robbed and robbing colonies can not be dis- 
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tinguished from the others except bythe debris 
of wax which may perhaps be seen at the en- 
trance of the robbed colony. 

It is a well-known fact that a strong colony 
will start out earlier in the morning than a 
weak one. During these warm winter days a 
strong colony may thus gain'the entrance of a 
weak one, and begin robbing on the honey out- 
side of the cluster before the ‘‘ inhabitants ” of 
the weak colony are fully aroused. I have lost 
a few small colonies in that way. 

I found another cause of winter loss. Some- 
times the weather is very dry from August to 
the end of the season—in fact, so dry that noth- 
ing can be gathered at all. In such cases no 
brood is raised during that period, and the bees 
going into winter quarters are already some 
three or four months old, or about that. Their 
vitality is already nearly at an end, and during 
the winter they die off at a fearful rate. This 
state of things is aggravated by the presence of 
bee- paralysis, and many colonies simply die out. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


{1 take it that the wintering problem in your . 
locality is more serious than in many portions 
of the North where it is extremely cold. It 
would appear, then, so far as wintering is con- 
cerned, that it is better to be clear north or 
clear south. In the extreme North, bees perish 
because of extreme cold; in the South they are 
liable to die from starvation, or be robbed out 
by other bees. The condition of extreme cold 
can be met by protection; the other one, starv- 
ation, can be met by judicious feeding; butin 
the middle section it is difficult to even feed. 
If Iam correct, then there should be a large 
supply of sealed stores in the fall.—Eb.] 





——_ 


CLIPPING QUEENS’ | WINGS. 








EARLY EGG-LAYING OF A QUEEN; LARGE NUM- 
BER OF QUEEN-CELLS ON ONE COMB. 


By Elias Foz. 








OFriend Root:—I should like to say!Za few 
words on several subjects. I would say to Dr. 
Miller that he offers no bettertevidence than I 
relative to bees puncturing grapes. JIf they 
can cut holes through new oil cloth over the 
top of the frames (which they do) they ‘can 
surely cut the skin of a grapeiif they were so 
inclined; but here is the point: *Nature has 
forbidden them. I am no pumpkin-eater, Dr. 
M., consequently I have had no experience in 
this line. 

A word in regard to clipping queens’ wings. 
I have practiced this for 14 years, and my 
queens’ wings are just as long and just as 
strong to-day as they were then; and,in fact, 
itis the only perfect method of manipulation 
to-day, where bees are increased by natural 
swarming. .Everybody knows that when bees 
swarm their instinctive thought is to get away 
from their old hive; but as soon as they find 
their queen is not with them this thought is re- 
versed, and that means that every thing else is 
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shut out of thought except returning to the old 
hive which they will invariably do unless they 
are joined by another swarm that has a queen. 
I have hud as many as five swarms in the air at 
once, and each one returning automatically, as 
it were, to the old stand, and all readily enter- 
ing their respective new hives, and the work is 
all done inside of 20 minutes. 

In my bee-keeping experience I have had one 
case that I have never heard of or seen on 
record; that is, a queen fertilized and laying in 
four days from the cell. Now, don’t let some 
one jump up and say this is only guesswork, for 
such is not the case. It occurred at about the 
beginning of my bee-keeping. I was desirous 
of increasing and Italianizing. I took a frame 
of eggs and bees from a strong colony, and 
placed it in a nucleus hive, and they built cells, 
and about the 12th day I removed all but one, 


‘ and on the morning of the 16th day I made an 


investigation and found the cell not yet hatch- 
ed. I looked again at noon, and found the cell 
hatched, and a fine thrifty-looking queen. On 
the afternoon of the fourth day from this time 
I made another examination and found the 
queen had just begun to lay. I caught and 
clipped her, and she went right along with the 
business of the hive and proved to be a fine 
prolific queen. 

Now for another story which to some will 
seem quite as incredible. Lastsummer I had a 
queen that I was desirous of breeding from; 
and one afternoon late I took an eight-frame 
hive and took a frame of brood from this queen 
and putit into the hive. I then took a frame 
with adhering bees from the upper stories of 
five different hives and put into this hive, and 
shook the bees from as many more frames from 
this same upper story in front of this hive, 
smoked them in, put a wire screen over the 
front of the portico, put the hive into my buggy 
and brought it home with me and set it in my 
garden. I did not look at it until the morning 
of the 14th day, when I found four queens 
tumbled out at the entrance. I opened the 
hive and found 65 perfect queen-cells on this 
onecoml. Who can beat it? I think I can 
account for the large number, and I should like 
to hear from the high authorities to see how 
many get it right. 

Hillsboro, Wis., Oct. 30. 


[The circumstance you refer to, of a queen 
laying inside of four days from the date of 
hatching, is perhaps a little out of the ordinary; 
but nevertheless, if lremember correctly I had 
several such cases come under my observation 
in our apiary while I was actively engaged in 
raising young queens. At the time the matter 
came up in the journals it was concluded, I 
believe, that very often queens were confined 
or kept from emerging from the cells by the 
bees. Indeed, some took the ground that they 
were actually fed in the cells. In some cases it 
was estimated that the queens were confined 
anywhere from three to four days after the date 
when they should be hatched. This being the 


. 


case, it would be nothing strange if such queens 
should begin laying within four days after 
emerging from the cell. Butin ordinary cases 

when the young queen hatches at the end o 

the 15th or 16th day from the laying of the egg 
she will not begin to lay very often before eight 
or ten days. 

Regarding the very large number of queen- 
cells on one comb, I would state that, shortly 
after friend Jones introduced into this country 
and Canada the Holy Land bees, there were a 
number of cases reported, I think, where as 
many as 50 and even 75 queen-cells were found 
on a singlecomb. Holy Land bees will build 
more cells than any other race of bees that we 
know of. Iremember once of holding in my 
hand a comb containing nearly 50 cells. It 
seems almost incredible, but 20 of these cells 
hatched out while I was holding the comb, or 
within a period of 30 minutes. This was re- 
corded at the time in GLEANINGS, and now 
appears under the head of *‘ Holy Land Bees”’ 
inour A BCof Bee Culture. So many young 
queens hatching ata time was something ex- 
traordinary, and probably will not be observed 
every day by queen-breeders by considerable. 
If the colony you refer to, that reared 65 per- 
fect queen-cells on one comb, were Italians, the 
fact is something extraordinary. Six or eight 
cells are aS many as these bees will usually 
raise on a single comb. 

l omitted to state that, when these twenty 
young queens hatched inside of 30 minutes, two 
or three of them took wing and flew a short 
distance, but were recaptured. I saw this with 
my own eyes, and I know there was no mistake. 
This would go to prove the statement above, 
that some of these queens had been held back 
probably two or three days beyond the time 
when they should ordinarily hatch.—[Ep. 

















FULL SHEETS OF FOUNDATION IN BROOD- 
FRAMES. : 

Question.—Which pays better—to put full 
sheets of foundation in the brood-frames, or put 
in only starters and let the bees fill the frames 
with natural comb ? 

Answer.—That depends a good deal on the 
wants of the apiarist. If he is working for ex- 
tracted honey, and wishes his frames filled with 
worker comb, so that he can use these combs in 
any place in the apiary, then it is almost a ne- 
cessity to use foundation; otherwise only drone 
comb will be built inthe upper stories, over the 


. brood-combs—especially where a queen-exclud- 


er is used, as it is best to do when working for 
extracted honey. Extracted honey is best pro- 
duced with very strong colonies ; and such col- 
onies, as a rule, will build mostly drone comb 
when a honey-flow is on, while such comb is 
a disadvantage to any apiarist only as it is kept 
for special use over queen-excluders. Of course, 
drone comb works equally well with worker 
comb for extracted honey, where queen-exclud- 
ers are used; but unless the average apiarist is 
very different from Doolittle, there will come a 
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time in his life when he will say he would give 
almost any thing if these combs were only 
worker combs so he could use them just when 
and where he pleased. Where half-depth combs 
are used for extracting, as the custom of some 
is, it does not make so very much difference 
whether they are of the worker or drone size of 
cells; and in this case I would allow the bees to 
build their own comb in the frames. If the api- 
arist is working for comb honey, then ‘‘ which 
is best’ will depend on whether he is going to 
allow swarming in his apiary or whether he is 
going to keep his bees from swarming. If the 
latter (I doubt about his success in this, how- 
ever), then he will have as much need of found- 
ation when combs are being built as he would 
if he were working for extracted honey, as 
strong colonies building combs under any sys- 
tem of non-swarming will give a drone size of 
cells more often than otherwise. But if he is to 
work his bees on the swarming plan, and use 
full sheets of foundation in the sections (such 
use of full sheets being considered right by the 
largest part of our practical comb-honey pro- 
ducers), then I should say it would pay to allow 
the bees to fill the brood-frames with natural 
comb. Each new swarm seems to go prepared 
for a start at comb-building in its new home, 
and such building seems to give them a greater 
activity than they show if the hive is supplied 
with empty combs or frames of foundation; 
and I often think that, if the hive is contracted 
so as to hold two-thirds of the number of frames 
needed to fill the whole hive, this number of 
combs will be built by the bees without the loss 
of a single pound of honey to the apiarist, while 
the cells will be very largely of the worker size, 
unless an old or failing queen is used, in which 
case little else besides drone comb will be the re- 
sult, under any circumstances. 


But. really, the nicest way, where we decide 
to have our combs built by the bees, is to set 
apart each year al] the colonies we may happen 
to have, when the honey-flow commences, that 
are not strong enough to do good work in the 
sections, or upper stories of hives for extracted 
honey; and as soon as the honey-flow com- 
mences, take away all their combs, giving the 
brood to other stronger colonies to make them 
still stronger; when just what frames these 
little colonies of bees can work on to the best 
advantage are to be given them, each having a 
starter of worker comb or comb foundation in 
it, say from half an inch to an inch in depth. 
In this way I can get the nicest of combs built; 
and by taking them out in such a way as to 
keep the bees desiring only worker brood, a 
worth of combs may be obtained greater than 
any value of honey which it would be possible 
to produce with them. At least, this is the way 
1 think I have proven the matter; andif any 
are skeptical on this point, it will be very easy 
for them to test the matter for themselves; and 
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if the plan does not prove in their hands as it 
does with others, then they can change to what 
seems best with them. 

CELLAR WINTERING. 

Question.—I have a few colonies of bees 
which I wish to winterin my cellar; but I fear 
to put them in, as some of the family must go 
into the cellar two or three times a day for 
vegetables, and I fear this will be a damage to 
the bees. Do you think such a cellar would do 
for wintering bees? 

Answer.—A cellar which will keep vegetables 
well will answer well for wintering bees; and 
going into it every day need not disturb the 
bees, especially if they are placed so the light 
does not strike them. If the cellar is dark, all 
that is necessary is to hang a thick blanket in 
front of the hives, or turn the entrances of the 
hives toward the wall, so that the light from 
the lamp shall not shine on them; ora part of 
the cellar may be partitioned off so as to make 
it dark. The hives should be set from eight 
inches to a foot from the ground, so as not to be 
too damp, and the platform they rest upon 
should be large enough for only one hive, and 
rest on the bottom of the cellar; otherwise 
when one hive is touched, all are jarred; and 
any trembling of the floor above will cause an 
uneasiness among the bees. The hives can be 
piled on each other till they nearly touch to 
floor above, but should not be connected with 
it, or more than one tier with other tiers. The 
full entrance should be given; and if a bottom- 
board giving a two-inch space below the combs 
(like Dr. Miller’s) is used, so much the better.. 
The bees should be set in from the middle of 
November to the middle of December, on some 
quiet day when the hives are not frozen to 
their stands, if possible. Itis generally thought 
best to allow them to remain in the cellar till 
soft maple and elm begin to bloom; but some 
think itis better to set them out earlier, or as 
soon as any colony on its summer stand obtains 
pollen from any source. Theright temperature 
of a cellar to winter bees is from 42 to 46°; but 
if fixed as given above they will do well as low 
as 35 to 40°. If the cellar is one where the tem- 
perature goes as low as the freezing-point, and 
stays there for any length of time, I should 
prefer to leave the bees on their summer stand; 
for a continued temperature at about the freez- 
ing-point, or a little below, seems to be very 
injurious to bees confined in a cellar or room. 

















AN AIR-TIGHT SUPER FOR COMB HONEY; DAN- 
ZENBAKER’S REPLY. 


I find a Miller Straw, that was hardly intend- 
ed to break my back, but rather to break the 
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idea that 1 might ‘* possibly be right’’ about the 
bees having to gather propolis to seal the su- 
pers air-tight before commencing to:store honey 
in supers. You may be strongly of the opin- 
ion that your bees do nothing of the kind; they 
always work much faster if the super is secured 
‘ready made” air-tight for them by me, as the 
smallest leak for the warm air of the supers 
carries off the bee-heat, so essential to rear 
brood, and to spread and shape the wax and 
cappings. I always find the fancy filled sec- 
tions in the center of the super in the warmest 
part of it, as most other raisers of fancy comb 
honey do. The secret of having sections fast- 
ened to the bottom (without puttering with an 
extra bottom-starter) and aj] round to their 
sides, is, to have the supers air-tight and uni- 
formly warm, which is best secured when they 
are air-tight at the top and sides; no leaks for 
me, please, anywhere, except at the entrance, 
where I have % in., full width of hive front. 
Early in the season there is not an hour in ten 
days where propolis is soft enough for the bees 
to collect it. no matter how much they suffer 
for it nor how much they lose by it, requiring 
two-thirds of the bees to stay in the hive warm- 
ing, leaving}a third for the field, when an air- 
tight covering might spare a half or two-thirds 
to go gathering at a time when an ounce of 
honey for brood-rearing means 1 Ib. of surplus 
later on—just 16 to 1.6 I prefer to err on the 
warmer side of the case every time in practice, 
and I have some pleasing commendations from 
others who have tried it. 

I have known bees to build comb clustered in 
the joint of a rail fence; but I know they could 
do four times as much in a close warm hive; 
and I will assert, and venture to prove, if need- 
ed, thatasnug warm super is worth two or 
three ordinary ones. In fact, in poor years 
they are the only ones that secure any surplus 


in comb honey at all. 
F. DANZENBAKER. 


[The following very complimentary notice of 
the Danzenbaker hive ana system appeared in 
the Bee- keepers’ Review for October.—Ep.] 


Mr. F. Danzenbaker was one of my principal com- 
petitors at our Michigan State Fair this year; in 
fact, he carried off the first prize tor the best comb 
honey in the most marketable shape. He certainty 
had the finest honey I have seen this year, and I 
have exhibited honey at five State fairs. His honey 
was gathered during August in this State, mostly 
from that famous willow-herb that springs up in 
the northern portion of the State after forest fires 
have run over the ground. Mr. Danzenbaker se- 
cured his honeyin his new hive; and, by the way, 
his hive received a special diploma at the same 
Michigan State Fair, where he was kept busy much 
of the time in explaining its advantageous features 
to a crowd of inquiring bee-keepers. 


E. KRETCHMER AND THE NEBRASKA BEE AND 
HONEY HOUSE. 

Mr. Root:—I< notice inf GLEANINGS of Dec. 1 
an article from the pen of E. Kretchmer. under 
the caption of ‘‘ The Nebraska Bee and Honey 
House.”’ We desire to say that, while we are 
feeling justly proud of this honey-house, and of 


the progr«ss made by bee-keepers in this State, 
yet in justice to Mr. Kretchmer we desire to 
state that not all of the success achieved in 
this State is due to the gentlemen named in his 
article, but that a very great amount is due to 
Mr. Kretchmer himself, who has always been 
found in the front rank, and with his shoulder 
at the wheel, helping along this young but fast- 
growing interest in Nebraska, and as much suc- 
cess is to pe attributed to himfas to any other 
one person. For several years Mr. Kretchmer 
has been an honorary member of the Nebraska 
Bee-keepers’ Association, and nothing lends 
more zeal to our meetings or annual exhibits 
than the presence of Mr. Kretchmer and his 
excellent wife. We feel more honored at this 
time in rendering to him that mead of praise 
which is justly due him astone of the hardest 
workers and deepest thinkers who preside over 
antapiary west of the Mississippi. 

Friend, Neb., Dec. 5. E. WHITCOMB. 

[Doubtless Mr. Kretchmer was too modest to 
speak in his article in hisown behalf. We are 


giad to have him receive the credit he deserves 
in the matter.—Ep.] 


WHAT CANCBEtDONE WITH 1 LB. OF BEES AND 

A‘ QUEEN AT THE PROPER SEASON. 
© Early in April I had two hives shipped from 
Michigan.{. On looking into them I found them 
to be! without queens.C: At once I sent away for 
two queens. By the time they arrived, there 
were no‘: bees.g Then I sent at once for 2 lbs. of 
bees, and started{out again. Below is the re- 
sult: 








{HIVE NO. 1. 
1 queen from Jennie Atchley.............. $1 00 
15lb. bees from Pennsylvania, including ex. 1 60 
Sections and foundation................... 20 
Total 2 80 
34 Ibs. honey in sections, at 12c............. $4 08 
DBWOPM THOM COME... 0.5 ccccces ccescccecs 5 00 
Total 9 08 
2 80 
Net gains 6 28 
HIVE NO. 2. 
1 queen from Taylor. Arkansas.......... $1 00 
1 lb. bees from Pennsylvania, including ex. 1 60 
Sections and foundation..................- 15 
%& 2 %5 


This queen was killed during August, and 
four queen-cells started. I got17 sections 
EN AS FN 5 56 55.5 sw bees sseod.ennestes 2 04 
No swarms. This shows the difference ino 
queens. This queen must have been anoldo 
one ! because she did not lay well from the 
start. 








Loss 71 
Both‘ queens were untested. 
Onthive No. 1, the gain was............. 6 28 
On'hive No. 2, the loss was............... V1 
Leaving a net gain of.................... 5 57 
Mapyfair, IlJ., Nov. 13. H. S. JonEs. 
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[A number of years ago one of our neighbors, 
Mr. Harrington, an expert queen-breeder, took 
a pound of bees in late August, and 7 giving 
them untested queens, and feeding them, he 
had them increased up to five fairly good colo- 
nies for winter by Nov.1. This shows what 
can be done in the way of increase. Your re- 
sults, hoth in increase and honey, are perhaps 
as good, or even better.— Ep. | 


OHIO PURE-FOOD LAWS. 

Mr. Root:—I notice in the report of the N. A. 
B. convention, page 724, American Bee Journal, 
that Dr. Mason, in talking about our pure-food 
laws, says: ‘‘ Dealers don’t dare to offer any 
thing that they mistrust is adulterated.” Now, 
is not Dr. M. away off in this statement? and 
is not the dealer safe in offering any mixed or 
adulterated goods if there is a formula printed 
on the package? Certainly the grocers in my 
part of the State offer glucose mixtures freely, 
and no one questions their right to do so, the 
same as oleo, prepared mustard. etc., as long as 
the printed formula ison the package. I sup- 
posed the object of the law was not to prevent 
aduiterations, but to make the adulterators 
sell their stuff for what it is. 

Oberlin, O., Nov. 19. CHALON FowLs. 

[Although the report referred to may notshow 
it, Dr. Mason implied in his talk that the sam- 
ples were not labeled in a way that would show 
a certain percentage of glucose. Taking the 
quotation that you refer to, notice he says that 
“dealers do not care to offer any thing that 
they mistrust,” etc. You will see there could 


be no mistrust if there were a formula some- 
where on the package.—ED.] 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS; OLD VERSUS NEW 
COMBS; WIRING; NATURAL: BUILT COMBS 
OR FOUNDATION. 

1. I know a good deal about bees and a great 
deal I don’t know. Please answer the follow- 
ing questions: Will old combs that have been 
used for brood be as good as new comb, to be 
used to fill for extracting, or will the honey be 
darker in the old comb? 2. Are new combs 
built by the bees without wiring sufficiently 
strong to be used in the extractor without 
breaking? Is atwo-comb extractor sufficiently 
large for 40 hives, spring count? 4. Would you 
consider it profitable for me to buy foundation 
and pay freight and duty, and fill the frames 
full for both extracting and brood, or let the 
bees do all of the building, with the exception 
of narrow starters? Which do you consider the 
more profitable—whole frames or half-frames 
to be used in the top for extracting? 

Steveston, B. C., Nov. 14. M. STEVES. 

[1. It is generally considered that the honey 
from old combs is liable to take on more or less 
of a darker shade than when extracted from 
new combs. To get, then, a really first quality 
of extracted, it is better to use combs not too old. 

2. Yes and No. Some bee-keepers do get 
along without wiring the frames, and claim 
that it is not necessary; but the majority insist 


that they can work faster, because there is 
no danger of breaking out combs when wired. 
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I should never think, myself, when wiring is so 
mae ensive, of getting along without it. 
. Yes. 

4. Better buy your foundation in Canada. E. 
L. Goold & Co., of Brantford, are prepared to 
turn out the new-process foundation. It is 
usually not profitable to pay duty when the 
same article, or practically so, can be bought 
at the same pe without the duty added. It 
pays to use full sheets of foundation rather than 
starters. Mr. Chalon Fowls, of Oberlin, O., 
once said to me that he could not afford to buy 
hives, but he could afford to buy brood-frames 
and foundation—full sheets at that.—Ep.] 


BEAR-HUNTING IN ARKANSAS. 

Mr. Root:—1 have shipped to you by express 

a two-year-old bear-foot, and hope you will 
tack it up in your workshop that the young 
boys and girls may see what Arkansas grows. 
Myself and party have hunted 20 days, and 
killed 18 bears and other game too numerous to 
mention. I should have been pleased to have 
you with us, and think the meat diet would 
have been all you could ask for. 
t My honey was a failure, the? first time ing25 
years. Bees are in fine condition now. with 
plenty of stores for winter.” ‘' ANTHONY OPP. 
i: Helena, Ark., Nov. 27. 

[The foot came to hand in due time and in 
good order, and a fearful-lookinz thing it is. 
Let the readers of GLEANINGS imagine a cat’s 
paw with claws extended as big as or bigger 


than the foot of an ox, and they will have a fair 
idea of the thing.—A. I. R.] 


Back in the 70’s I wrote you for a 10-frame 
Simplicity hive. I had previously been pre- 
sented with a copy of Quinby, and used the hive 
he recommended, but found it too large for this 
locality. After using the 10-frame Simplicity 
for three seasons I cut it down to 8 frames, and 
have not since regretted the change, although 
I am some seasons troubled a great deal with 
incessant and uncontrollable swarming, asIrun 
only for comb honey in 1-lb. sections. 

Cushing, Ala., Oct. 12. Rop’t F. Coes. 

This has been the experience of many an- 
other; and yet there is quite a large following, 
who, after having experimented, think just the 


other way. The result seems to vary with the 
person and the locality.—Eb.] 


5000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 130 COLONIES, WITH 
AN INCREASE OF 45. 


I have harvested this year, from 130 colonies, 
about 5000 lbs. of honey, mostly comb. About 
4000 lbs. are clover, basswood, and some earlier 
make, and about 1000 lbs. is from buckwheat. 
I increased to about 175 colonies. Swarming 
was excessive. F. GREINER. 

Naples, N. Y., Oct. 31. 


Is honey an animal or vegetable production ? 
Bath, O., Nov. 9. A. S. GUNDRUM. 


[It is generally said to be an animal produc- 
duction; but without any question its source is 
vegetable.—Ep.] ted 
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TE! FTER Fred’s de- 
Woe, parture from 
| Sacramento with 
Dr. Hayden and 
his party, Matt 
a Hogan com- 
oe menced his jour- 
ney up the river 
astride the little Indian pony. Matt was a 
sociable fellow, and his tongue was never idle 
when anybody was near to talk to; and now, 
having only the pony for a companion, he kept 
up a running conversation at times with it, as 
the mood seemed to strike him. When the 
pony would persist in going at a too rapid gait, 
Matt would shout, good naturedly, ‘* Whoa, 
now, me beauty, take arist. Yees are too am- 
bitious intirely. -Yees must spare yees nimble 
legs; for did yees but know it yees are to bea 
lady’s pony. A foine lady she is too, barrin’ a 
few mintal throubles. It is becoming of yees 
to be promoted from the society yees have been 
a kaapin’, to the gintle society of the professor’s 
daughter. But methinks me charmin’ Biddy 
Malooney would look quite as well aslant of 
yer back; but, be gorry, me Biddy ’d never dis- 
grace yees to get aboard of yees asthraddle. 
But about the professor’s daughter, it’s meself 
that’s doubtful. Her mintal throubles have so 
unbalanced her mind, and body too, that she 
may have to sthraddle yees to hould on, sure. 
Now, I am a wontherin’, too, if all those women 
who imitate men’s ways are not a little mintal- 
ly unbalanced. Be gorry, it’s meself that’s a 
believin’ they are. Ah, luck-a-day! this is a 
quaar world intirely, and it’s quaar people we 
are jostlin’ against all the time. But yees are 
a beautiful baste, and Adrietta is yer name. 
It is such a beautiful name, too—a match to 
the foine lady’s name that’ll ride yees. Bedad, 
now, I don’t believe Fred heard the docthor 
when he tould me yer name. He would kave 
been sthruck wid it, sure.” 

So Matt Hogan beguiled his time as he lei- 
surely journeyed up the river; and on the third 
day in the afternoon he rode confidently into 
the grounds and up to the residence of Prof. 





* Buell, who was working at the cyprus hedge, 


and did not notice the approach of Matt until 
he was within a few feet of him. When he did 
look up and behold who was before him, his 
pruning-shears dropped from his hands, and he 


. 















Stared at Matt in speechless and opan-eyed 
wonder.”’ 

‘** Bedad, now, Professor Buell, it’s meself and 
not me spook that’s a grinnin’ at yees,” said 
Matt as he sprang from the pony and shook 
hands with Mr. Buell. 

““ Well, well! Of all the wonderful things,”’ 
said Mr. Buell. “I was really startled to see 
you. Surely, Matt Hogan, we thought you 
dead.” 

Mrs. Buell, hearing the greeting, came to the 
door and also expressed her unbounded aston- 
ishment. 

Matt briefly narrated the incidents of his 
escape from a watery grave, and finally of his 
meeting with Fred Anderson in Sacramento. 

“Fred and I thought each ether drowned, 
sure. The lasht thing I remimber was our 
tumblin’ into the wather on the work-binch, 
and the baas and the foine honey all a tumblin’ 
with us. And (do you belave it, Misther Buell ?) 
we were riserrected to each other furninst a 
honey show in Sacramento.” 

“Well, Matt, we are heartily glad of your 
escape and return; but what has happened to 
Fred that he did not return with you ?” 

‘‘Furninst all of his bad luck, Mr. Buell, 
Fred is yet a baa-man, honor to his grit, and 
has gone off te the mountains with a great baa- 
master. He bought this pony of the baa-mas- 
ter for your daughter, Mr. Buell; and in deliv- 
erin’ it to yees I must say it is a gintle and 
beautiful pony.” 

“It is a beauty indeed,” said Mrs. Buell. I 
knew we could trust Fred to select a pony. 
Now we must give it a pretty name.” 

‘An’, sure, that is what she has already,” 
said Matt. ‘It is much like yer daughter’s—it 
is Adrietta.” 

‘‘Adrietta!” said both Mr. and Mrs. Buell, 
putting up their hands, and advancing a step. 
‘“‘Adrietta! Adrietta! impossible!’’ 

“Sure, it must be possible,” said Matt, taken 
aback by the earnestness of Mr. and Mrs. Buell. 
** When I was a lavin’ the corral with the pony 
it was tould to me by the docthor.”’ 

** Doctor!” said Mr. and Mrs. Buell again, in 
greater excitement. 

‘*Sure, Misther Buell, it must be me clumsy ' 
way 0’ sayin’ it. But I’m thryin’ to say that 
the man that Fred has gone away with, and 
the man he bought the pony of, and the man 
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that tould me the name of the pony, is Docthor 
Ralph Hayden.”’ 

‘* No, no! heavens, no! Ralph Hayden!” said 
Mr. Buell, grasping Matt’s arm convulsively. 
But he immediately loosened his grasp and 
turned to the aid of Mrs. Buell, who had swoon- 
ed quite away and would have fallen but for 
his timely support. Mr. Buell, with words of 
endearment, clasped her in his arms and car- 
ried her into the cottage. 

Matt Hogan was dumbfounded at the effect 
of his words, and for once in his life his tongue 
failed to articulate. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, he recovered and thus to himself solilo- 
quized: 

‘** Now, be gorry, that’s sthrange, and I won- 
ther again am I Matt Hogan or what am I? 
Is me tongue a Shillaly, an’ is Docthor Hayden 
the Divil intirely? It’s meself that’ll be lavin’ 
this place, for I belave it’s bewitched itis. But 
what’s that a rastlin’ the bushes? Och! sure, 
it’s me pretty misthress Alfaretta, an’ it’s a 
singin’ her song sheis. She’l] have her lover 
on the saa, wher’r no. Now I’ll be on me gin- 
tility an’ inthroduce the pony.” . 

“A delightful afthernoon, me lady,” said 
Matt, with hat in hand, as Alfaretta: approach- 
ed. ‘‘ Wid yer permission I’ll inthroduce to yees 
the pony that yer friend Fred Anderson bought. 
It’s meself that brought it all the way from 
Sacramento, an’ it’s meself that’s a thinkin 
yees will fit the back of the pony bether than 
meself. Yees will look as charmin’ as the 
break of day, when yees ride.” 

“Ta, ta, Hogan,” said she, pointing her finger 
at him. ‘‘ How mistaken you are! That’s not 
a@ pony; that’s a jack mermaid to carry me 
over the water, under the water, over the trees, 
under the trees. Why, Hogan, you are crazy; 
your eyes look like peeled onions, your ears 
like lobsters—crazy, crazy. Can you gallup a 
broomstick, Hogan?” and Alfaretta teetered 
toward him sidewise. 

Matt could bear no more, and made a break 
for the Buell wharf to hail the little steamer 
that was puffing up the river. Alfaretta shout- 
ed after him, ‘‘ Look out, now, Hogan! if you 
follow the slant of your nose you will go over 
the trees!” 

While Matt was frantically signaling the 
steamer, Mr. Buell came in haste to the wharf 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Matt, why such haste? 
I will row you up to Mr. Ghering’s.” 

‘“No, no! Misther Buell; yees are too kind 
intirely. I’d bether go on the sthamer. Me 
thick tongue might say somethin’ that’d tip the 
little boat over. No, no! it’s safer for me to 
go on the sthamer.” 

Nothing could induce Matt to stay longer; 
and when the steamer answered his signal and 
came alongside the wharf he hastened on board, 
and scarcely uttered a word until, an hour 
later, he was safe on shore at Ghering’s ranch. 
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It was well toward evening when Matt land- 
ed, and the fog was drifting over land and 
water. He ran lightly up the wharf, and an- 
ticipated meeting one or more of the men from 
the ranch; for upon the well-known toot of the 
whistle before drawing up to the landing, some 
one usually came down to see what was put 
ashore. The men, however, were eating their 
supper, and the inner man appealed more 
strongly to them than the outer man or what- 
ever it was at the wharf. 

José Silvera finished his repast first, and, 
lighting his pipe, strode away from the awn- 
ing, remarking that the steamer had by this 
landed, and he would see if it was a sefior or 
sefiorita that they’d put ashore. 

With a retrospective feeling of pleasure 
toward the bacon and eggs he had just swal- 

















MATT SURPRISES THE GHERING RANCHERS. 


lowed, José tramped along with eyes bent to 
the ground; but when about a dozen yards from 
the house an evident presence made him look 
up, and there, through the evening fog, not 
fifteen feet away, stood Matt Hogan, silent, 
with arms folded across his breast. José’s 
pipe suddenly dropped from his mouth, a show- 
er of tobacco sparks following it to the ground, 
and, with a yell of terror, he whirled around 
and seemed to fly toward the house. 

“By the great toe of Paater,” said Matt, 
“ that’s sthrange again. Me very silence seems 
to break the sinse of people. It’s not Docthor 
Hayden that’s the Divil this time; it’s me own 
silf, Matt Hogan.” 

While muttering thus to himself he rapidly 
followed the flying José; and as José dashed 
into the circle of his surprised companions, who 
were still around the supper-table at the rear 
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of the cabin, Matt heard him shout, ‘‘ El diablo! 
spirit! gose! give me the gun! Matt Hogan’s 
gose!”’ 

It is a very strange freak of the human mind, 
when frightened by things supposed to be super- 
natural, to grasp some deadly weapon for de- 
fense. So José called for the gun; but luckily, 
perhaps, for Matt Hogan, the guns werein the 
house, and Mr. Ghering sat wedged against the 
door while he was unlimbering his bulky form. 
Matt Hogan, seeing the front window open, 
as a means of self-preservation skipped through 
it; and when Mr. Ghering and José cpened the 
rear door for the gun, Matt stood with folded 
arms in the center of the room. 

Another yell escaped José, and a ‘* Mein 
dunder”’ from Mr. Ghering. He essayed to 
close the door, but seemed to be for 
the moment petrified. ‘ Hello, 
boss,” said Matt, in his old, natura] 
way, ‘ what’s the matter of all you 
fellows? I’m not a diablo nor a 
spirit-nor a subject for a dose of 
lead. I’d prefer a dose of yer bacon 
and coffee. Give me a lick at it, 
an’ I’ll show yees that I’m flesh an’ 
blood an’ jaw.” 

Mr. Ghering, like a true phleg- 
matic Dutchman, soon recovered 
from his intense surprise. The rest 
of the men were no less surprised, 
for they had all given Matt up for 
lost. They soon quieted down, and 
even José came back into the circle, 
with some hesitancy. Matt’s keen relish for 
the supper dispelled all doubts as to his cor- 
poreal existence, and the men began to con- 
gratulate him over his escape, and to ask ques- 
tions. It was atalate hour that night when 
they all retired, and even then José imagined 
himself in conflict several times with ‘ un 
diablo.” 

Before retiring, Mr. Ghering said, ‘“ Vell, 
Matt, you haf missed several of our interesting 
meetings at the Dawson place. I tells you they 
vas become goot, first rate. They vas profit- 
able. More peoples come than efer. The widow 
Dawson haf improved shust splendid. She vas 
more as ten years younger, mit plushes all ofer 
her face, shust like von girl shweet sixteen 
years oldt. I tells you what, Matt Hogan, 
vidow Dawson vas all vool, von, doo, dree, 
yard-sticks vide.”’ 

Matt looked curiously at Mr. Ghering, won- 
dering which was the more interesting to Mr. 
Ghering—the meetings or the widow. But 
Matt was too well bred to chaff the boss, and 
turned the subject of conversation by asking, 
** Well, Misther Ghering, did yees take good care 
of me few swarms of baas while I was gone?” 

**Not much,” said Mr. Ghering; ‘‘ the water 
haf let them alone, and so hafI. But, Matt, 
you will nefer want to look in the square face 
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of a bee-hife again, after being so nearly drown- 
ed with them. You’ll nefer succeed a pudering 
with those McBurger Dawson bees. They 
are efil- spirit possessed; no, mine cracious, I 
vill keep von mile away from them, and advise 
you to do the same,” 

Matt: Hogan had a curious beaming in his 
eyes, aS much as to say, ‘‘ Which is the more. 
dangerous—the stings of bees or the blushes of 
Mrs. Dawson?” But Matt, remembering his 
good breeding again, replied, ‘‘ My friend Gher- 
ing, sure and that’s where yees be off yer reck- 
onin’; for of all the occupations of me life, 
there’s nothing took hould of meso strong as 
the kaaping of baas an’ the creatin’ of the beau- 
tiful honey; an’ though the little darlints sting 
me from head to foot, though with them I gg 
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into the river an’ under the river, though me 
clothes are torn an’ me bones crushed, an’ if 
spirit-haunted an’ divil-possessed, with them 
I’ll for ever take me stand, me beautiful baas.” 





























LAstT month was the warmest November in 
many years, according to the Weather Bureau. . 
It has been a good time to get bees into winter 
quarters, and I hope that by this timie the bees 
have been safely housed. 


TueE Michigan State bee-keepers will hold 
their annual convention Jan. 1 and 2 at the 
Doniphan Hotel, Mount Pleasant. Rates, $1.00 
aday. The first session will be on the evening 
of the 1st. There will probably be half fare on 
the railroads. 


Tue evidence is now so full and complete, 
that it does not seem to me there can be any 
question that birds of various kinds have been 
making the pinhole punctures that have been 
laid at the door of the bees heretofore. Honey- 
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producers should not fail to impress this fact 
upon their fruit-growing neighbors. The use 
of the shotgun or rifle at the proper season of 
the year will destroy as well as scare away the 
real culprits, the birds. 


IN“ny editorial on page 865, in criticising Mr. 
Newman, especially for his non-action regard - 
ing dishonest commission men and adulterators 
of honey, I did not overlook the splendid work 
he had done in the past in the line of defense of 
the rights of bee-keepers; and although I did 
not refer to it inthat particular editorial [ have 
done so on other occasions, so that I am sure 
our friends may know how I feel about it. The 
defense issue was good in its day, but there are 
other issues tenfold more important. 

We have had some eall of late for a honey- 
leaflet. As GLEANINGS has never had one, I re- 
quested Dr. Miller to get up something of the 
kind. It will not only contain information in 
regard to honey for the general public, its 
dietetic value, how to liquefy the candied ar- 
ticle, ete., but will give recipes fer cooking that 
have been thoroughly tested. 

This leaflet will be sold at a trifle above the 
cost of printing, so that honey-producers. may 
have them for free distribution to their trade 
and customers. 





OA very interesting illustrated article,*written 
for the general public,on the subject of bee- 
keeping in the city, appears in the Illustrated 
Buffalo Express, from the pen of Rev. E. R. 
Hardy. The pictures are half-tone reproduc- 
tions from real life, and alcursory reading fof 
the article itself seems to show that Mr. Hardy 
is well up on the subject.GSo many of these 
articles, written for the public press, come from 
men who have gained their knowledge almost 
entirely from books, that it is most refreshing to 
read occasionally such an article as this that 
has been prepared by a real live practical bee- 
keeper. 


OTaeE firm of George T. Wheadon & Co., of 
Chicago, isno more. After fleecing bee-keepers 
of their honest hard earnings (see Am. Bee Jour- 
nal), it appears that the chief man of the con- 
cern has fled to Canada. Bee-keepers need to 
be warned that there are other concerns who are 
likely to fleece them in the same way. Better 
get a little less price, and deal with a reliable 
firm whom you know, than to trade with some 
concern you don’t kuow that floods the country 
with “ highfalutin ” circulars, offering extraor - 
dinary inducements. You can setit down asa 
general rule, that the old reliable houses can do 
just as well as, and yenerally a little better 
than, the new ones, granting that the last- 
named are strictly honest. The old houses 
know the trade, and understand well the art of 
getting the best prices obtainable. 
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NOMINEES FOR THE NEW UNION. 


Ir is high time that we had a change of front 
and a change in the adminisiration of the Un- 
ion. It seems that a correspondent of the 
American Bee Journal, signing himself ‘‘ Un- 
ion,” is of the same mind. Here is what, he 
Says: 


The tone as well as the matter of Mr. Newman’s 
“criticism ” indicates to me that he proposes to — 
all further proceedings toward amalgamation, an 
considers himself of much more importance than 
those who favor the measure, and while, only a ser- 
vant, and handling our money, usurps authority: 
and | believe that just the moment any official puts 
himself in such a position, the sooner he is made to 
**step down and out” the better; and with that end 
in view I take the liberty of nominating Dr. C.C. 
Miller for General Manager for the coming year, 
and, for that matter, just as long as he proves him- 
self efficient, and behaves himself; and, while lam 
at it, | want to renominate that faithful and safe 
counselor, Hon. R. L. Taylor, for President. I would 
like to nominate him for General Manager, but we 
can’t spare him from the position he now occupies. 
Then let’s keep G. M. Doolittle, Prof, Cook, A. I. 
Root, and Hon. Eugene Secor in the harness; and if 
the rest see as I do, we will put C. P. Dadant in the 
grand team; then if the new constitution should be 
submitted and adopted,inspite’of Mr. Newman’s op- 
Se we shall have a Board of Directors that has 

ad years of experience, excepting Hon. Eugene 
Secor and Mr. Dadant, and they don’t know so 
much but what they can learn from the other mem- 
bers of the Board! 

Perhaps I have done mischief enough, but I feel 
like saying that, if the new constitution is not sub- 
mitted to a vote by the Advisory Board, according 
to the request of the United States Bee-keepers’ Un- 
ion; or if the members of the Board attempt to de- 
feat its adoption, I have paid my last dollar into the 
treasury of the National Bee-keepers’ Union, but 
shall pay, in the future into the treasury of the 
United States Bee-keepers’ Union, and [ know of 
several who feel the same way. 


Of course, GLEANINGS is not seeking to put 
any of its own staff forward. but it does indorse 
most heartily the list of officers above proposed, 


‘with the exception of the name of our senior 


editor, who, I known, feeling that he has some- 
what dropped his hold on bee-keeping, would 
prefer some other name put in his stead. 
With this exception the list is most excellent, 
and, in the language of the editor of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, referring tozthe same list, I 
say, ‘‘ Hurrah for the nominations made by the 
Union!” Let us not haggle over little details, 
nor waste time in explaining things further. 
In regard to this, Mr. Hutchinson, in a very 
able article in the American Bee Journal, has 
this to say: 

If we wait until a constitution is formulated in 
which no flaws can be found, amalgamation will 
never take place. It will be only by actual experi- 
ence that we shall learn exactly what kind of consti- 
tution is needed. Without experience it is doubtful 
whether we get a up better one than the North 
American has now adopted—at least, not enough 
better to recompense for the delay. We need to get 
to work. 

‘rhe duty of the present time is to see that 
the U. S. B. K. U. is perfected. When that 
time arrives I shall begin to feel that something 
will be done to forestall the dishonest practices 
on the part of unscrupulous commission men, 
and that something also will be done to prevent 
adulteration. 
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Our indexes for this year’s volume are unusu- 
allyiull and complete. We have added anew 
index—that pertaining strictly to editorial 
matter, not to speak of footnotes. Besides, 
there is the usual index of illustrations. 


THE ABUSE OF THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 

THE editor of the Progressive Bee-keeper, 
commenting on what I said on page 789 regard- 
ing the relation of the manufacturer and the 
dealer, and the folly of giving indiscriminate 
credit, makes these very pertinent remarks, 
which I indorse most heartily: 


It seems a little hard to say that a real good hon- 
est man should not enjoy the confidence due him 
of his neighbor, and that the deserving should 
not get what they really deserve. But the real 
trouble, the sadd st truth, the most humiliating fact 
is, while one good honest man will do just what he 
says he wiil, and meet his obligations, nine others, 
slovenly, careless, devil may-care fellows will not do 
so until they are dunned, bored, coaxed, and then 
perhaps will not pay atall. All this is what makes 
the credit-business unpleasant, very unprofitable, 
and a curse to the debtor us well as to the creditor. 

I really believe some think that they accommodate 
a merchant by ae from him on credit as against 
not buying at all. This I believe to be an error. 
Speaking for myself, I would prefer not to take the 
chance of the credit system atall, only through the 
regular channels of trade with parties who have 
good ratings in the mercantile agencies, and who 
understand when they buy a bill of goods on thirty 
days’ time, that it means thirty days, and not six 
months orayear. Again, it would seem that a man 
who is honorable, known among his neighbors as a 
man who would not abuse an accommodation, 
would better get that accommodation at home 
where he is known, than by humbling himself to 
strangers by asking for what he may be refused. 
Nearly all over this broad land there are banks and 
parties who loan money. Would it not be better, if 
you must go in debt, to get the money from them, 
pay them a little interest for the use of it, buy your 
goods for cash (getting the benefits of the dis- 
counts), maintain your dignity, uphold your good 
name, and be «4 man? There are some we know 
could not get accommodation at home, for the same 
reason that we have stated in the beginning of 
these remarks; but, dear friends, if you are one of 
this kind, we do not care to credit youeither. We 
have some of your kind on our books now. We like 
to help a worthy, deserving man, but we must know 
him to be such before we extend our hand and our 
pocket-book. 


BEES AND GRAPES AT THE MICHIGAN EXPERI- 
MENT STATION. 
EXPERIMENTER TAYLOR, it seems, has for 
some years been greatly interested in the pro- 
duction of fine grapes, grow'ng aS many as 30 
different varieties. Observing the bees at work 
on some of the kinds at various times, almost 
led him to believe that the bees might be and 
probably were guilty of doing some damage. 
This season he conducted a series of experi- 
ments, the results of which not only exonerated 
the bees, but actually proved that they were of 
great value in preventing the decay of sound 
grapes. He had observed that different varie- 
ties crack in different ways; “that is, some 
crack, so to speak, longitudinally and some 
crosswise, and that they also crack from a 
somewhat different combination of causes. 
These, as I judge, are three: moisture from 
without, moisture from within, and external 
pressure.” The Ulster and Niagara had a skin 
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of such toughness as to be able to resist these 
forces, but not so with the Delaware and the 
Lady; and during the past year the Dutchess 
and Salem have to be added to the list, owing to 
the wetness of the season. 

To determine just what effect the bees did 
have, he put bags on some dozen different va- 
rieties in order to shut the bees out. A small 
slit was cutin the bottom of each sack to per- 
mit the escape of any water that might gain 
admittance. In all, there were upward of a 
thousand sacks put on the grapes. The result 
was tabulated, and Mr. Taylor, in the Review, 
concludes in this way: 

In the case of the three kinds much injured, it be- 
came constantly more evident that the damage to 
those in bags was greater than to those to which 
the bees had access. This was especially true of the 
Dutchess and the Delaware. So evident was it that 
the reason of this lay in the fact that the juice ooz- 
ing from cracked grapes in the bags was communi- 
cated to neighboring grapes causivg incipient de- 
cay. a weakness of skin and cracking where other- 
wise cracking would not have occurred, that, by the 
middle of the month, I hastened to remove the bags 
from these varieties that the bees might gather the 
juice from the broken grapes. 

To my mind the conclusion is inevitable, that not 
only do bees not injure grapes, but that by gather- 


ing the juices of cracked ones they prevent decay 
and thereby the destruction of sound ones. 


SHAPE AND WEIGHT OF SECTIONS: 
THE SQUARE SECTIONS. 
In the last Bee-keepers’ Review there is an 
editorial under this heading. Mr. Hutchinson, 
during the past fall, has attended the fairs of 
several different States. He has met grocers 
and commission men, and has found that, al- 
most without exception, the light-weight sec- 
tion had the preference. Much to his surprise 
the goods were almost invariably sold by the 
piece. While this was true, they were bought 
by the dealer by weight. It therefore followed 
that a thin section looked just as large as the 
old pound section; and being sold by the piece 
it netted the retailer a Jittle more profit; that 
thin sections, or, rather. thin combs, were more 
quickly drawn out, filled, and sealed over. 
In referring to the tall’sections that have 
been receiving some prominence of late hesays: 


It may not be worth while to change the shape of 
our sections, but, under present conditions, a sec- 
tion an inch and a half in thickness, about three 
and a half inches wide and about five inches in 
height, used without separators, would be the one 
that would bring the most money. Withseparators, 
the width ought to be one and three-fourths, or sev- 
en-to-the-fvot. 

Then, there is the question of right and wrong. 
The whole thing is in line with the making of bot- 
tles with the sunken sides and raised bottoms, the 
bottles being used in selling flavoring-extracts, 
medicines, etc.; the making of berry-boxes with 
raised bottoms; the putting of the largest berries 
on top; “facing” barrels of apples with the best 
apples; putting the sections in a case next the glass 
etc. In short, it is putting the best side out. 


The use of thin sections of standard size may 
be in a line with the making of bottles with 
sunken sides, but it is not altogether so, I am 
sure. The factor hinted at by Mr. Hutchinson, 
to the effect that a thin comb would be drawn 
out and filled quicker, has, I am sure, a great 
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deal to do with it. For this reason, if for no 
other, the producer, in many cases, prefers the 
thin combs. 

As to the tall sections (taller than broad), it 
does not seem to me that we can hardly con- 
clude that it is in line with bottles with sunken 
sides. Those that Mr. Danzenbaker has been 
selling, while 144 inches thick, hold very nearly 
a pound; and he contemplated making a sec- 
tion just enough thicker to make it hold an 
even pound. In any case,it would be just as 
legitimate to se]l the 144 Ib. tall section as it 
was the old square section 1%, because they 
both weigh the same. It is not, then, because 
the tall sections appear to contain more honey, 
although that may have something to do with 
it, but because any thing taller than broad 
meets better with our ideas of taste. As Ihave 
said before, window-panes taller than broad 
look far better than square. For the same rea- 
son we have long panels in doors; and the doors 
themselves are taller than broad. Business- 
blocks of the same proportions look better than 
when both dimensions are the same. Even the 
oblong printed page that we are now reading 
is more in accordance with the accepted taste 
than one square. Capt. J. E. Hetherington, 
that shrewd bee-keeper—one whose colonies are 
numbered by the thousand, and the most ex- 
tensive bee-keeper in the world, probably—finds 
there is a better market for the tall section in 
the East; but this might not be true of all lo- 
calities. 

Now, Iam not arguing that we should change 
from a square to an oblong section; but I sim- 
ply desire to give the latter due credit. The 
supply-dealers can make one section as cheap 
as another; but the rub is going to be that bee- 
keepers who are using regular standard L. 
hives will not find it so convenient for tall as 
for square sections. This is,in fact, the most 
serious objection of all. It may beso serious, 
indeed, as to bar out its use to any very great 
extent. 


HONEY CARAMELS, ETC. 

CHARLES McCuLtocH & Co.,of Albany, N. 
Y., one of the squarest and cleanest commis- 
sion firms who handle honey, have sent us two 
recipes in which honey is used, which they 
think will prove useful to our readers. Here 
they are: 

HONEY CARAMELS. 

These are made by cooking to ‘soft crack’’ two 
pounds of coffee A sugar, two pounds of clear ex- 
tracted honey, and two pounds of glucose. 

HONEY GINGERCAKE. 


Rub three-quarters of a pound of butter intoa 
pound of sifted flour; add a teacupful of brown 
sugar, twotablespoonfuls each of ground ginger and 
caraway seed. Beat five eggs, and stirin the mix- 
ture, alternately, with a pint of extracted honey. 
Beat all together until very light. Turn into a 
shallow square pan, and set in a moderate oven to 
bake for one hour. When done, let cool and cut in- 
to squares. 


Bee-keepers hate the very suggestion of 
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glucose, so I think they will be inclined to put 
in more honey and leave out glucose entirely in 
the first-mentioned recipe. If glucose is an in- 
gredient essential to the good quality of the 
caramels, it will be the first instance that I 
have ever known where that article was of any 
use, 

When Dr. Miller prepares his list of honey- 
recipes, I hope he will take these into consider - 
ation. In the mean time I know he will ap- 
preciate it greatly if our lady readers will re- 
port on the various recipes that have been 
given in our columns of late. We intend to 
put into the honey-leaflet only those that have 
been tested, and which are known to be first 
class. 


ARTIFICIAL HONEY-COMB; THE PRODUCT MADE 
BY OTTO SCHULZ, OF BUCKOW, GERMANY. 

ON pages 458, 538, and 788 I spoke of the great 
advantage that would accrue from the use of 
drawn comb in sections, and it will be remem- 
bered that I spoke of the experiments of B. 
Taylor and others. Later on, Samuel Simmins 
(see p. 779) and M. M. Baldridge showed that 
they had been using drawn comb in sections 
for years, and were satisfied that there was a 
great gain in the use of it. Seeing the interest 
taken by myself and others in this subject, 
Edward Bertrand, editor of the Revue Inter- 
nationale, of Nyon, Switzerland, sent us a sam- 
ple of the full-depth artificial comb manufac- 
tured by Mr. Schulz,as above. I had previous- 
ly seen this comb; but it was so heavy and 
clumsy I doubted whether it would ever bea 
commercial success; but since that time I un- 
derstand it is being sold in Germany; but just 
how much of it I do not know. 

Well, let us take the piece in hand and ex- 
amine it carefully. The sample is 2x24 inches, 
and one inch thick, and weighs 4% ounce, or 
just one foot to the pound. The cell-walls are 
1335 inch thick—that is. a trifle over 4. The 
base is considerably thicker. 

Let us now compare this with natural comb. 
The thickness of cell-wall varies from z;%5 to 
to Of an inch. The base is a trifle more. 
These measurements make natural comb about 
6 feet to the pound. The ordinary heavy brood 
is, on an average, about 5 feet; light brood, 7 to 
8 feet, and thin foundation 10 to1l. It will be 
seen, then, by a comparison of these figures, 
that the Otto Schulz. foundation, besides being 
clumsy, would be very expensive. It has six 
times as much wax init as the natural comb, 
and anywhere from 3 to 4 times as much as 
comb built from foundation; and as these 
measurements were made with a very delicate 
micrometer I do not think there can be any 
mistake. If, then, I am correct as to the pro- 
portions, no bee-keeper of this country could 
afford to use such comb providing he expected 
to compete with other bee-keepers who use 
natural comb or that built from foundation. 
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A careful examination shows that the comb 
was cast from a mold. This would preclude 
the possibility of making the article any light- 
er; for,even as heavy and clumsy as it is, it is 
very fragile. Cast wax is much more brittle 
than the drawn. If, then, the Schulz comb 
were made lighter it would not stand transpor- 
tation. From a commercial and practical 
standpoint, both the method of making and 
the product itself must be regarded as a fail- 
ure. 

But from a scientific standpoint this comb is 
very interesting, because we are told it is ac- 
cepted by the bees. It demonstrates that they 
are not particular how thick the cell-walls are. 
All that they require is that the cells them- 
selves shall be large enough to accommodate 
the rearing of brood. In fact, we are told that 
wooden comb—that is, a board perforated with 
holes of the right size, has been used success- 
fully by Mr. Aspinwall, of Michigan, in the 
rearing of brood. 

In earlier times Capt. I! etherington, I believe, 
made a metallic wax-covered comb. This was 
also accepted by the bees for purposes of brood- 
rearing. Ail this goes to show that bees will 
accept almost any thing, providing that the 
cells are of the right size; but if we are ever to 
have an artificial comb that will compete with 
foundation, it must be sold at a price not very 
much in excess of that article, per square foot. 


LAWRENCE BRUNER. 

I HAVE before spoken of the lecture delivered 
by Prof. Lawrence Bruner before the North 
American convention at Lincoln, on the subject 
of ‘Wild Bees of Nebraska.” I believe it is safe 
to say that bee-keepers never listened to a more 
interesting and scientific talk on the subject 
of bees. Prof. Bruner is one of the rising young 
men of the country, and one who is both able 
and willing to give bee-keepers materia) assist- 
ance in his department. Feeling that our read- 
ers ought to be a little better acquainted with 
him, I take pleasure in giving the following 
biographical sketch which I have secured.— 


Lawrence Bruner, the subject of this sketch, was 
born in Catasauqua, Pa., March 2, 1856. In May of 
the same year his parents came west, and settled in 
Omaha. Later they went on a farm, where they 
remained till 1870, when they moved to West Point, 
Nebraska. 

As asmall boy on the farm, Mr. Bruner made the 
acquaintance of birds, insects, and plants, in all of 
which he took a great and peculiar interest. From 
early childhood he collected all sorts of natural- 
history specimens, but more especially insects. 
However, it was not until the age of fifteen that he 
began his systematic collection of the several orders 
of insects. 

He entercd the University of Nebraska when it 
first opened, in the fall of 1871. On accountof ill 
health he was not able to continue his studies till 
his graduation. However, his spare time at home 
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was spent in his favorite study, that of the nature 
and life-habits of insects. The region in which he 
lived was especially favorable to such investiga- 
tion, and so the successes of his researches led him 
to further study. He also, at this time, did consid- 
erable taxidermy work, thereby learning a great 
deal about birds and other animals. 

In the summer of 1878 Mr. Bruner had the good 
fortune to accompany a friend and his two sons on 
a trip to Idaho—a trip taken for the especial pur- 
pose of studying nature. While in Utah he became 
acquainted with a member of the U. 8. Entomologi- 
cal Commission. Two years later, through this 
friendship, he was made entomological assistant. 
His residence was now at Washington, D.C. In the 
course of two of three years he was given charge of 
the grasshopper or destructive-locust investigation 
for the entire United States. While in this work 
Mr. Bruner made several extended trips into British 
America, through various ‘parts of the Rocky 
Mountain region, in the Southwest, and other 
places. He took a trip to Mexico, also, for the ex- 
press purpose of studying insects destructive to the 
orange industry, and was successful in learning the 
life-histories of several important species. 





PROF. LAWRENCE BRUNER. 


In April, 1888, Mr. Bruner was called to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska as experiment-station entomol- 
ogist, and instructor in entomology. He retained 
at the same time, however, his connection with the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture as field agent. 

During all this time Mr. Bruner had continued his 
study and collection of birds and insects. His pri- 
vate collection of North American orthoptera is 
probably the largest extant. © 

Mr. Bruner is, at present, professor of entomology, 
ornithology, and taxidermy, in the University of 
Nebraska; and under the university-extension work 
he delivers lectures throughout the State, from time 
to time, on practical entomology. 

Prof. Bruner has written some careful and help- 
fulfworks on bis particular subject: Birds of Ne- 
braska; Tree-claim Insects; Insect Enemies ofzin- 
dian Corn; Insect Enemies of the Grapevine; Intro- 
duction?to the study of Entomology.C Besides these 
papers he hascontributed various articles to scien- 
tific journals and societies. 
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One may travel and keep his thoughts to him- 
self, or he can be sociable and form many pleas- § 


ant acquaintances. To confess the truth, it is 
a little hard for me to make advances among 
entire strangers; but I have so often been re- 
warded for so doing that I ought to protit by 
past experience. As we neared New Orleans 
the man in the berth above got down and sat 
beside me. Somehow I got the impression from 
his looks that he and I had no ideas in common, 
and that it would be of no use to get acquaint- 
ed. I will not tell you what other thoughts 
Satan suggested; but a better spirit finally pre- 
vailed, and I said something, just because I 
felt a Christian — to say oe What 
do you think? hy, it turned out he was a 
prominent business man in an Ohio city, and 
not only a temperance business man, but a sup- 
porter of the Anti-saloon League of Ohio. e 
needed just the encouragement I could give 
for him to continue his support to the cause; 
and as we separated he remarked that it had 
given him much pleasure to make the acquain- 
tance of one whom he had known before only 
by reputation. SuppoSe I had listened to Satan! 

After he left. as the car was crowded a young 
lady was — in the seat opposite. Now, 
although I am, as a rule, favorably inclined 
toward young ladies, Satan whispered that I 
‘“*had better keep my mouth shut.” After we 
had sat facing each other for some time in 
silence the better spirit suggested I should at 
least give her an ss to talk. She 
proved to be a teacher in Southern Louisiana, 
and very soon we were chatting as old friends 
that had just met. Aftera little urging she 
consented to share my lunch. and so we break- 
fasted together. I gave her the last GLEAN- 
INGS containing the story of the Idaho school- 
ma’am; and when we bade each other adieu it 
was in truth a parting with a friend and com- 
rade in the battle for truth. Dear friends, 
what woul be the result to the world if the 
men and women ‘who love righteousness” 
could clasp hands oftener in this never-ending 
battle against iniquity? Who does not feel 
more courage after these brief acquaintances 
pe give us glimpses of another comrade in the 

e 

There are, it is true, “ships that pass each 
other in the night;” butitis also true there 
are many that need not pass in the night (or 
day time either) without a friendly hail; and 
this hail need not delay either, but, on the con- 
trary, help both of them along on life’s voyage. 

At New Orleans I was met at the iy om by 
our good friend J. W. Winder, who very kindly 
pointed out the improvements made since my 
visit four years ago. Electric cars now take 
the place of the horses and mules; and from 
the amount of business they are doing itis hard 
to imagine how New Orleans could do without 
them. The cars follow each other so closely 
on the busy streets that you can find the car 
you want almost alwaysin sight. The Louisi- 
ana State Lottery, that was so prominent every- 
where four years ago, is now gone out of sight 
(at least), and. we trust, for ever. Of course, 
other things in the line of gambling are still 
there, but we hope for more triumphs. 

Friend Winder has about 200 colonies of bees 
in one yard about three miles out of the city. 
His yield of honey during the past season was 
from 20 to 25 lbs. per colony. I think it would 
have been larger if the number were divided 
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and placed in twoor more localities. He thinks 
not enough more, however, to pay for the extra 
expense. His honey, rather dark in color, 
brings about 50 cts. per gallon, and thus com- 
petes with best New Orleans syrup. He says 
there is a great quantity of glucosed honey sold 
in the city. The mixers want a dark honey of 
very strong flavor for this purpose. The glu- 
cose makes it white enough, and tones down 
the strong flavor. Nothing has been done in 
this State, so far as he knows, to punish or re- 
strain adulteration. Friend W. keeps pure 
honey at different points all over the city; but 
the mixed is cheaper, and so sales of the genu- 
ine are slow. 

Dec. 4th.—We found ice on the water beside 
the track almost to Houston, Tex., early this 
morning, but it is now quite warm in the mid- 
dle of the day. 

We just passed a train loaded with huge iron 
tanks, labeled ‘‘ Southern Cotton-seed Oil.” If 
this is sold under its true name, I presume it is 
all right, whether used for food or for other 
purposes. 

Between Houston and San Antonio we pass 
vast fields of both cotton and sugar-cane; and 
the smoke pouring forth from the great sugar- 
mills looks like business indeed. The vast ex- 
panse of prairie, where one can see quite dis- 
tinctly 20 miles or more, will always move me 
with a feeling of inspiration, I presume, no 
matter how many times I see it. friend who 
often sits near my elbow when we work to- 
gether at home has called the ‘‘ book of Nature” 
one that makes no mistakes, and always tells 
the same story. I wish he were with me now. 
He would find the leaves of the book here sure- 
ly broad enough.* Our 13-year-old boy Huber 
has a fashion of << his meals with an open 
book before him, reading while he eats. ell, 
that is just whatI have been doing; but my 
open book is out of the open car window. — 3 


DOORY ARDODECORATION. 


At almost all the stations along the Southern 
Pacific we found some very attractive work in 
the way of decorating the yard with white 
stones. These stones are arranged so as to 
mark out the paths and flower-beds; and «at 
some pone stars, circles. and crosses are ar- 
tistically arranged with rows of stones. When 
white stones can not not be had, get cobble- 
stones and dip them in whitewash. They can 
be readily seen after night, so as to keep people 
off your plants. 

Some one has spoken of the present “‘ epi- 
demic of crime.” his morning some one got 
into our car and stole the whole of the tickets 
belonging to the passengers while they were in 
possession of the conductor of the sleeper. The 
thief then threw them off the train, calculat- 
ing to get them or have a confederate do so; 
but some one found them, carried them to the 
nearest station, and wired ahead. As it is, I 
expect to find my ticket waiting tor me at San 
Antonio after I have finished my visit at the 
Atchleys. 

Later.—New tickets were made out for us by 
the railroad company on our arrival at San 
Antonio. 

San Antonio.—As the train was late,I did 
not get here until night, and I began to have 
that same feeling I have so often in traveling, 
““a stranger in a strange land.” Fora timelI 
rambied about and began to feel homesick just 
because I didn’t know anybody. I stepped into 
a bicycle store and arranged for a wheel in the 
morning, as my train for Beeville didn’t leave 


*I have heard him say that sometimes he felt 
like shaking hands with every weed (even the hum- 
blest) he met. Out here on the prairies he would 
find a big job of ** hand-shaking.” 
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unti] afternoon. The gentlemanly proprietor 
dropped his business to tell me about an old 
acquaintance [ wanted to find, called him up 
through the * phone,” then took me out fora 
ride on a new “Companion” bicycle. This 
machine, while it has only two wheels, carries 
two people side by side in just the nicest way 
for a “ visit,” and one of them need have no 
skill or practice atall. Mr. W. E. Roach, the 
owner, finally took a man weighing over 200, 
who had never been on a wheel, and took him 
around as nicely as could be. I really believe 
this arrangement is going to open a new era in 
cycling. 

Dec. 5.—I have just ridden several miles on 
the new wheel, and tested it over quite rough 
roads, and it is all its name implies, and all 
that is claimed for it. Friend R. contemplates 
using it to show travelers over the city. . He 
does quite an extensive business renting wheels: 
and with the new one a guide could go along 
and give lessons in wheel-riding, and at the 
same time show all the points of interest. For 
circular in regard to the wheel, address W. E. 
Roach, 307 W. Commerce St., San Antonio, Tex. 

Our wheelride was to a beautiful spring a 
little out of the city. The water is beautifully 
-clear and pure asit gushes forth into several 
circular rocky basins. Speckled trout, bass, 
and other handsome fish dart in and out of the 
rocky crevices. As no fishing is allowed, they 
are very tame. A water-plant, with bright- 
green round leaves, grows in the bottom. The 
water seemed quite warm, but it was a verv 
cool morning. y friend says that,in a hot 
summer day. it seemed very cool and nice to 
drink. 

San Antonio has numerous artesian wells, 
and, in fact, the city is supplied from these. 
Some of them are hot enough to supply the city 
baths. One well, when first drilled, sent a 10- 
inch column of water 30 feet high. It was 
brought under control. and now fills the city 
mains with water under pressure, soft enough 
for washing, drinking, etc. By the way, I for- 
got to mention that in New Orleans they have 
numerous artesian wells also. I wonder if the 
various towns and cities that find these precious 
stores of pure water, without even the need of 
pumping it up, always remember to “ praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.” 

Mr. D. Ainsworth (a Medina boy years ago) 
overtook us on our wheelride. and I took a seat 
in his buggy, leaving my good friend R. to run 
his double wheel home alone. San Antonio 
has one of the finest military posts in the way 
of grounds and buildings in the United States. 
The establishment is on a beautiful rise of 
ground, and we were so fortunate as to be pres- 
ent during the artillery and cavalry drill. I 
kept wishing Mrs. Root could be present, as she 
is always so much in love with fine trained 
horses. As they bounded over the beautiful 
grounds, accompanied, in response to the bugle 
eall, with other military music. it made one 
think of the carnage of battle. May God forbid 
that either men, horses, or cannon should ever 
be needed for such work again. I don’t know 
but that I have fallen in love with San Antonio 
and its 40.000 to 50,000 people just a little. 

The only farming crop in this region is cot- 
ton. This they grow. and depend upon buying 
every thing else. Near the cities there are 
truck-gardens that depend on irrigation; but 
cotton needs no irrigating, and soin the coun- 
try there are no gardens. or almost none. 

Dec. 7.—I reached the Atchley plantation 
Saturday night, just at dark. I call it planta- 
tion, for no other word seems to describe it. 
Three years ago they located here, 244 miles 
out in the country, that they might have room 
for their apiaries, and also that their family of 
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children (nine at the present time) might be 
brought up away from the dangers of the town. 
As ground room is vee their buildings are 
all one story; and in order to have plenty of 
room and abundance of ventilation on all sides, 
their home building extends out pretty long, 
and the rooms are al] separated by broad 
porches or covered passageways. In these 
warm climates the cooking-stove is kept well 
away from the dining and al! other rooms. The 
buildings are all new and well finished; in fact, 
itis hard to understand how they have been 
able to do so much in just three years, even if 
there are nine of them, children and all. 

Bees are everywhere. A log ‘bee-gum” 
stands by the porch, another hive on the porch; 
bee- hives all through the front and back yard; 
and as I write I am cheered by the hum of busy 
workers going out and in a hive that has stood 
for months close beside the office door, the bees 
going in and out through the open door. Now, 
this door is a busy thoroughfare all day long; 
but the bees watch their chances and dodge 
between your feet, sometimes a yellow shower 
of them waiting for people to get out of their 
way; and then the joyous hum as they gain 
the entrance! Why, it sent me back to years 
ago when I spent hours studying and listening 
beside an observatory hive. These bees never 
sting; they have become so accustomed to the 
business of the office that they take it as a 
matter of course. Tell me that bees can’t be 
tamed! Why, I could sit here for hours and 
enjoy watching them. 

Now, friends, here is a plan for a house- 
apiary: Make a little building, say 12x14 feet, 
and have a door at each end. Set 6 hives on 
each side, right on the floor. Open the doors 
every morning when it is warm enough, and 
close them every night. Don’t have any win- 
ns deg and you have your house-apiary com- 
plete. 

This hive I am speaking of was started by 
accident with only a handful of bees. They 
came through the — and cool nights all 
right, because there is a little fire in the office 
almost every day, and they are now gathering 
honey when almost all the strong colonies out- 
side are idle because the morning is too cool. 
The gentle heat from the fireplace near them 
sends them out at the open door an hour or two 
before the rest. 

Here I am talking about this one hive of bees 


‘when I have not shown you round outdoors at 


all. Well. right out by the road is the hive- 
factory. It was after dark Saturday night be- 
fore the whistle blew for shutting down. The 
Atchleys have discovered the advantage of fill- 
ing orders promptly, even if it does require get- 
ting up before daylight and working after dark. 
Of course, the factory is not very extensive, but 
every thing is neat and in order. The arrange- 
ment of their building facilitates this. The 
office where I sit writing is far enough away so 
as to be safe from fire if the factory burns. The 
printing-office is also a separate building. A 
shaft carries power from the factory. The lat- 
ter is not insured, because it can not be done 
down here for less than ten per cent. 

Mrs. Jennie Atchley, who now sits by my side 
writing, is a very hard-working woman. I have 
been pleading for a little vacation for her. She 
not only raises queens, but she goes into the 
factory and makes the queen-cages herself. In 
building their house she sawed off the boards 
and nailed them on, doing a large part of the 
inside finish. When we consider that at the 
same time she looks after nine children, the 
youngest (Jennie Bee) only 14 months old, we 
can realize something what this woman has 
done. Mr. Atchley himself is the scholar of the 
family. All correspondence, and all that is 
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written for publication, is expected to be re- 
vised by himself. In fact, since he has had the 
typewriter the most of it has been re-written 
by himself. 

In GLEANINGS for Oct. 1, 1893, will be found 
an excellent picture of the Atchley family; and 
in the issue for Aug. 1, 1893, will be found a 
picture and sketch of Willie Atchley. Miss 
Amanda, the eldest, is her mother’s “right 
hand,” and it is she who makes the candy for 
the queen-cages that carries queens so success- 
fully all over the world. 








HOW TO SAVE ALIVE THE ORPHAN CHILDREN 
OF MARTYRS IN ARMENIA. 


- 7e take pleasure in giving below a few ex- 
tracts from a tract which is being published by 
the Nutional Armenian Relief Co., having its 
headquarters in Bible House, New York. 

The tract sets forth the need of the thousands 
of Armenian children left by the Turkish mas- 
sacres in utter destitution, and proposes a plan 
for their rescue, not only from present extreme 
distress, but also from Turkish Mohammedan- 
ism in the future. 

In our tirst number this year we published an 
appeal for the Armenians in general, which 
was generously responded to, and over $100 was 
forwarued; but the exigencies of the case de- 
mand continued effort; and especially this plan 
to save the lives of the children, [ am sure, will 
appeal to the hearts of al! our readers, and they 
will be glad of an opportunity to make some 
sacritice in its aid. 

It may be that the Powers will soon put a 
stop to this awful carnage; but in the mean 
time the sufferers must have help. Just read 
these facts.—Ep.]| 

THE SITUATION. 

It is now more than two years since the massacre 
of peaceable, industrious Armenian Christians in 
Turkey began. A region 500 miles long, and 300 
wide (large as New England, New York, und Penn- 
sylvania), with hundreds of villages and cities, has 
been given over to murder, rape, and robbery. The 
survivors, 300,000, largely women and children, are 
utterly impoverished. 

One of the saddest results of the massacres in 
Armenia is the helplessness of thousands of orphan 
=” some of whom have lost both parents by 

eath. 

Miss Clara Barton’s official statement says: 
‘* Without outside support, at least 50,000 of these 
persons will have died of starvation, or perished 
through accumulated hardship, before the first of 
May, 1897.”’ 


{From the letters of missionaries on the field, 
we gather the following:—Eb.| 


Our relief so far has been simply to keep the 
people alive; and how near the brink of starvation 
they have come you can judge from a village which 
I visited to-day. It was formerly a village of about 
150 houses. Perhaps 15 remained. In some houses 
there was a little bread. In all there were little 
bundles of grass, which is now their principal food. 
The faces of the women and children are emaciated 
and yellow. I asked one little boy if he had eaten 
bread that day, and he replied *“‘ No;”’ he had eaten 
only grass. When we sat down on the ground, sur- 
rounded by most of the villagers, some of the chil- 
dren were all of the time pulling up grass, and eat- 
ing it, roots and all. So far as I can judge, there are 
only a few days between the people and starvation. 
The people meet us with a look of pleading, and ask, 
‘ Is there no hope for us?” I pass the question on 

Oo you. ; 

My heartcis sick and faint with the pressure of 
want and misery which we can not relieve. 

Two or three cents daily will feed one person, 
while one dollar will go a long way toward clothing 
-= — or furnishing the winter’s fuel for a 

amily. 

Moreover, the establishment of orphanages under 
missionary supervision would utilize our large mis- 


sion plant and put our work on a footing difficult of 
attack by either Turk or Russian. 

It is not necessary to construct, at large expense, 
orphanages into which children can be gathered in 
great numbers, and which might obtain the opposi- 
tion of the government. All through the stricken 
districts there are yet standing a large number of 
bouses belonging to native Christians, which, if 
properly systematized and arranged, will easily 
accommodate from ten or fifteen to forty or fifty 
orphans; these houses could be secured. 

For additional help, if necessary, the land is full 
of Christian widows who would gladly give their 
services night and day. living with the children in 
return for a safe home. 

We know full well from the past that the Turks 
will muke every endeavor to bring these children 
into their homes, in order to secure them for the 
future. Itis very apparent that the Lord is opening 
the way for immediate missionary etfort along the 
line of protection for the orphans of that country. 
The general evangelistic work has been hampered; 
many of the schools are broken up; but here is a 
work, broader than any thing which the mission- 
aries have engaged in hitherto, lying ready to be 
taken up. 

In view of the fact that the Turkish Government 
will not allow the orphans to be removed, provision 
must be made for them where they are. 

Orphanage shelters can be located, as needed, at 
the twenty distributing centers, where the work of 
relief is now being carried on by American mission- 
— with the co-operation and help of British con- 
suls. 

Money given in connection with the orphanage- 
shelter scheme will not be used for the erection of 
buildings, but for providing food, clothing, care, and 
eeeoney shelter for orphans and destitute chil- 

ren. 

The expense of living varies in different parts of 
the country; but One dollar a month will, on the 
average, provide the bare necessities of life. 

$12 will provide the support of one orphan for one 


year. 
$120 will provide the support of ten children for 
one year. 

$1200 will provide the support of 100 orphans for 
one year. 

The supporting of orphans wilt mean in many in- 
stances tne relieving of widows us well, as in many 
villages five or ten orphans may be entrusted to the 
care of a Christian widow, who by this means will 
earn her own livelihood. 


HOW CAN THE NEEDED AMOUNT BE SECURED? 


There are persons of wealth who may be willing to 
assume the support of the orphanage shelters of 
one center at a cost of $12,000. 

Various organizations, such as Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor, Women’s clubs, 
King’s Daughters’ circles, Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, might each undertake, by subdivision of the 
work, to secure through its members the support of 
the orphanage shelters at one center, each local 
society undertaking the support of one or more 
orphans. 

The sum required could be raised through the 
coming year, and paid month by month, in install- 
ments. 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


If Christians whose hearts are touched by the 
story of this need would this year refrain from giv- 
ing Christmas gifts to all (or all but a very few) of 
their friends, and give the money thus saved a 
birthday gift to Him whose birth they celebrate, 
to be used for the relief of the starving children in 
Armenia, tens of thousands of orphans would by this 
means be saved alive, and the givers would win the 
approval of Him who has said, “‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 

The missionaries being surrounded, as they are, by 
thousands of homeless, helpless, starving people, 
can not endure the sight of such suffering unless 
= means on hand to give some measure of 
relief. 

How can they stay at their posts to mock, by 
their presence, these suffering people? Their cour- 


age and health will give way, and, with breaking - 


hearts, one by one, they will be forced to leave 
their own and return to this country. The Turks 
will then have the Armenians, in those places, in 
their power, and their triumph will be complete. If 
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the light of the gospel is thus allowed to go out in 
these centers, what hope will there be for the evan- 
gelization of the ten millions of Mohammedans in 
that land? 

By raising a speedy relief fund we can avert this 
unspeakable disaster, sustain the courage of the 
workers, save alive and protect the children of that 
country, who are the hope of Armenia; and relief, 
furnished in the form we have suggested, will mean 
not only preservation of human life under decent 
— but the molding of character for all 

me. 

WHERE TO SEND MONEY. 


Send all orphan funds marked ‘Relief for the 
Armenians,’’ to Brown Bros. & Co., Bankers, 59 Wall 
Street, New York, who will return receipt. They 
are the authorized treasurers of The National Ar- 
menian Relief Committee. 

Money intended to reach and benefit the Armenian 
sufferers should in no case be handed to Armenians 
or others who claim to be lecturing ‘‘ for the cause,”’ 
but should be sent direct to the proper authorized 
treasurers. This caution to the benevolent but un- 
suspecting public is made necessary by numerous 
complaints already received, and applies to money 
intended for the general relief work as well as to 
orphan funds. 


HOW TO GET LITERATURE. 


Literature for use of speakers, leaflets of various 
kinds for distribution, collecting cards and dollar 
wheels, may be had in any quantity free of charge 
from Rev. F. D. Greene, General Secretary, 63 Bible 
House, New York. 

For further information regarding the scheme 
for the relief of orphans, write to the Misses Mary 
and Margaret W. Leitch, 120 Bible House, New York. 

Remember to send your funds to Brown Bros. & 
Co., bankers, 59 Wall St., New York City. 








TEMPERANCE MATTERS. 


In the daily papers for Nov. 23 mention was 
made of a terrible fight in Cleveland, which 
lasted half an hour, in spite of any thing the 
police could do tostopit. The origin seemed 
to be that one man, in going down hill hurried- 
ly, ran against another man going hurriedly wp 
hill. Instead of apologies, as we might expect, 
both men began cursing each other. lows 
followed curses, then one whipped out a knife, 
and a by-stander interfered to prevent danger 
from the use of the knife. Then others took 
sides until thirty or forty were fighting. The 
papers state that many entered into the affray 
without knowing the cause of it, or the side on 
which they were fighting. When the police 
had massed together in sufficient numbers to 
stop the knifing and pounding, two or more 
men were so badly hurt that they will die, and 
a dozen or more are more or less hurt. At the 
close of the scene a great burly man of some 
foreign race was swinging a tremendous club, 
and mowing down friends and foes indiscrim- 
inately. The first account ef it gave no reason 
further than the above; and I fell to wonder- 
ing. ‘‘ Has Satan really broken loose according 
to Bible prophecy, or is it because we have so 
many ignorant and unprincipled people massed 
together in our large cities? ’”’ or 24 hours I 
said to myself, again and again, ‘‘Can it be 
— that we have people in these United 

tates of ours who would get into a quarrel, 
and use knives in this way, for a whole half- 
hour, with no other provocation or cause than 
the trifling every-day occurrence of one man 
running against another?” ThenI began to 
fear more terrible things were threatening us 
as a nation just now than even the most fear- 
ful were aware of. When the daily paper of 
Nov. 24 was thrown on our porch, however, I 
understood all about it, and the matter seemed 
plain and clear. Here is what my eye struck 
upon: 

The principal cause of the riot was the fact that 
the unruly part of the population of Franklin Ave- 
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nue Hill consumed several kegs of beer Sunday 
afternoon, and also copious quantities of other 
stronger intoxicants. They were therefore in fight- 
ing trim by Sunday evening. 

I drew a long breath of relief—not vecause I 
felt any better in one sense of the word, but 
because there was a plain. clear explanation 
of this before-seeming wonder Now, this mur- 
derous riot did not occur because the inhabi- 
tants of that locality were Hungarians, Slavs, 
Polacks, or Irish. or any thing of that kind. It 
came about because they were permitted to 
drink themselves crazy during the whole after- 
noon of God’s holy day. No wonder they fought 
with each other, and did not know friends from 
foes. Why, the same thing might be expected 
to happen in our town, orin any other place in 
the United States where we could find a crowd 
of people with the disposition to drink, anda 
state of morals that would permit them to 
drink unhindered. 

In the first report, occupying the greater part 
of a column, not.a word was said about intoxi- 
cants. I read the whole over repeatedly to see 
if this was not at the bottom of the mischief. 
Either the reporter did not know of it at the 
time, or else he did not seem to think that the 
fact that quite a crowd had been drinking beer 
all the afternoon had any thing to do with the 
terrible carnage. 

















THE ORIGIN OF MAULE’S THOROUGHBRED PO- 
TATO; SOMETHING FROM MR. W. H. 
MAULE HIMSELF, 


Mr. Root:—In answer to your request, as to some 
data in regard to the origin of Maule’s Early Thor- 
oughbred potato, I take pleasure in giving you the 
following information: 

The origin of this potato dates back to 1884, when 
a seed-ball was picked in a field of so-called Pedi- 
greed Early Rose. The seeds obtained from this 
one seed-ball were planted in the spring of 1885, and 
all those that promised well were sorted out in the 
fall and planted in the spring of 1886, and again 
selected in the fall of 1886. There were then seven 
promising types, which were guarded carefully, 
and all planted in the spring of 1887, side by side, all 
under the same treatment and conditions. Among 
them was found one that,in growth of tops, was 
entirely distinct, being smaller than any of the rest, 
and in general appearance resembline ithe Queen in 
growth of top, and ee not at a’ likely to 
produce a good yield of potatoes. We were surpris- 
ed, however, on digging them, to find that they out- 
yielded all the rest, having tubers of the Early Rose 
color with somewhat of a purplish tinge, many of 
which showed a tendency to resemble Early Ohio in 
shape. It was right here that the idea of a valuable 
find in the way of an improved Rose potato sug- 
gested itself. If we could produce a Rose potato, 
similar in shape to Early Ohio, with small tops, that 
would enable the planter to plant rows much closer 
than ordinary varieties, and in addition prove itself 
a good yielder, we should have without a doubt an 
ideal heavy-cropping early rose-colored potato to 
take the place of the old Early Rose, which does not 
begin to yield a sufficient number of bushels of 
potatoes per acre for profit. 

The next six years were spent in developing the 
Early Ohio; and as the type developed, so did the 
yield; and in the fall of 1894 we dug bushels and 
17 lbs. of what we consider the best all-around early 
potato ever introduced. I offered to my customers 
in 1896 the product of these 20 bushels and 17 lbs. of 
potatoes under the name of Maule’s Early Thor- 
oughbred; and any one who claims to have had this 
same potato to offer in 1896, and did not procure 
them from me, did not have Maule’s Early Thor- 
oughbred. 

s you are probably aware, another seedsman 
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offered a potato last year under the name of Thor- 
oughbred, which he had a perfect right to doif he 
wished; but they were not Maule’s, as was proven 
by more than a dozen tests in different parts of the 
country, as the Western Thoroughbred had larger 
tops, and of a more whitish colour, besides being a 
longer variety. 

I might also add that, notwithstanding the demor- 
alized condition of the potato market last spring, 
and the fact that, owing to the limited supply, I had 
to offer the potatoes at a very mgh price, the de- 
mand was pogo | unprecedented, as ] sold every 
potato I had on hand. 

I might also add that, last spring, after our cata- 
log was out. Mr. J. W. Baker, of Tiskilwa, Ill., wrote 
us in regard to Thorough-reds, stating that some 
years previous he had-sent us ua potato for trial 
under the name of Thorough! red. On looking into 
the matter we found Mr. Baker had sent us a potato 
for trial he called Thoroughbred; but Mr. Baker’s 
ye ag had nothing whatever to do with Maule’s 

arly Thoroughbred; and had we remembered, 
when we named Thoroughbred last fall, that a po- 
tato had been sent us for trial under this name, we 
would never have named our new potato Thorough- 
bred. This was the one unfortunate incident in the 
naming of the Thoroughbred: but as we did not 
hear from Mr. Baker until long after our catalog 
was out, we could, of course, do nothing then in 
regard to changing the name. So far as we know, 
Mr. Baker’s potato has never been introduced. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 27. Wm. HENRY MAULE. 

As there had been several queries in regard 
to where Maule got this new potato, not only 
last year but this, I have thought best to give 
you the above for publication, and I hope it 
will settle the matter. 








We clip the following from the Rural New- 
Yorker: 
THE BEST STIMULANT. 


The bicycle could not have made its appearance 
at a more opportune moment, says Susan 8. Fessen- 
den, in the Ladies’ World. Every thing that tends 
to produce more healthful bodies will create more 
normal desires and appetites, and reduce abnormal 
craving for stimulants. What temptation to resort 
to artificial stimulus has the person whvu can enjoy 
the inspiration of a ride through the bracing air, 
filling the lungs, setting the bloud to coursing 
through the veins, giving lifea charm that discounts 
the devitalizing narcotics and debauching stimu- 
lants? In this new mecbanical friend, the rising 
generation has, in some degree, an Offset to the 
depraved hereditary cravings and weakened will 
power engendered by a generation of smokers and 
drinkers. Let us rejoice over each one of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of bicycles that find purchasers 
every year. 


mae- HANDY PATCHER. 


54 sq. inches ‘* Mending Tissue’’ for binding or 
mending fine Silk and Dress Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Umbrellas, &c. Does NEAT, strong, invisible 
work in a fourth the time of needle and thread. 

15 square inches fine Transparent Adhesive Paper 

for mending books, documents, bank bills, etc. 

9 sq. inches Best Medicated Court-Plaster, white, 
flesh, and black, tor cuts, burns, &c., &c 

All inclosed in neat LEATHERETTE pocket-case, 
with full directions, and price in gross lots. 

OU can make money selling these around your 
own home. A neat, useful present that every 
one can afford. Sent by mail to any address for 
12 ets. HANDY MANUFACTURING CO., 
432 Lafayette Ave. Detroit, Mich. > 


HATCH Chickens 2Y STEAM, 
6 | EXCELSIOR - Incubator 


Zl Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowest priced 
first-class Hatcher made. 


GEO. H. STAH 
912109 ANAK. Ath Mt Quincy, TL 
















Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Tins. Catalogue, 















A BARGAIN IN BEE -KEEPERS’ 


SUPPLIES, 
Is The best quality of goods, 
when At the lowest prices, 
you And get them prompt, 
get And with small freight charges. 


This is just what we can do by our 1897 custom- 
ers. Estimates cheerfully given on any Dill of 
goods wanted. Special inducements for early or- 
ders. Address 

JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, Des Moines, lowa. 


Labels, Honey Jars, 
Shipping Cases, Cartons, 
and a Full Line of SUPPLIES. 


I. J. Stringham, 
105 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


we Veeet ¢: 
Do You Want 
An Incubator? 
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Honestly Built, 





"New Double Reguia- 
tor; Mode! Egg Tray 
‘NEW AMERICAN.” 


Want Our Catalogue ? 
It’s a pretty book of 68 pages, finely tIlustratea; 
worth dol/ars to every poultryman. A 2c stamp gets it. 


Geo. J. NIssvy, SALINE, Micn. 
4000200807 4000888 


An Honest Machine, 












INCUBATION} 


is the first step in the poultry , 
business and muchof future suc- 
a). — dqgends upon its complete- 
There is ne failure where 4 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR « 
: is used. It is fi fully warranted and ¢ 
~ is ae product of twelve years of 
experience, It has never been beaten in a¢ 
Show. Is isnot 1f8 i its competitore-it is better. « 
We tel Hy 7 in new book on poultry. Send 10c for 
E BODER CO. YUINCY- ILLS. 
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IABLE INCUBATOR AND BR 








Our Fair Exhibits. 


With five car loads of wild animals, we have 
ge" free shows at the leading State and District 

‘airs. We thus furnish instruction. amusement, 
and a. that the Page is the best. Several 
applications are in for next year's exhibit. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 
UNION COMBINATION SAW 


ing hand tools,in Ripping, Cut- 
ting off, Mitering, Rabbeting, 
Grooving, Gaining, Dadoing, 
a Ps Jointing Stuff, etc. 
Line of Foot and Hand 
Power Machinery. Sold on Trial. 
Ones Free 1-24ei 
ENECA FALLS MFC. CO. 
as Water St.. Seneca Falis,N ¥ 


In writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 






































EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNT. 


. After this month the early-order discount, which 
has been customary for some years past, will be 
discontinued. The discount for the remainder of 
this month will be 4 per cent. This will not apply 
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to sections nor to foundation at the new scale of 
prices published herewith, nor to honey- packages, 
but to hives and other bee-keepers’ supplies for | 
next season’s use. This notice applies to dealers as | 
well as to consumers. 


REVISED PRICES ON WEED NEW-PROCESS FOUNDA- | 
TION. 

For next season we have adopted a new scale of 
prices on comb foundation, making less difference 
in price between the different grades. The revised 
retail price list is as follows: 


Sizein No.sheets Price in lots of 
Grade. inches. inilb. 1b. 101bs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 
Medium brood, 7% x16% 6 45 438 41 40 | 
Light brood, 7% x16% 8 47 45 43 42 | 
Thin surplus, 3%x15'% 26 52 50 48 47 | 
Ex. thin * 3%x15% 30 55 OBS 51 ‘0 =| 
| 


The above are regular L. sizes. Other sizes made 
toorder. Larger quantities and prices to dealers 
quoted on application. 


ADVANCED PRICES ON SECTIONS. 


We have adopted the following prices on section , 8d 


honey- boxes for 1897, taking effect at once: 
Less than 250, %c each; 250 for $1.00. 
500, $1.75; 1000, $3.50. 
2000 at $3.25; 3000 at $3.00. 

Larger quantities quoted on application. 

No early-order discounts allowed. 

No. 2 sections, 50c per 1000 less than No. 1. H 

Four-piece dovetailed or nailed sections, 50c per 
1000 extra over one-piece. 

One-piece sections, other than 444x4\, 10e per 1000 
extra for each additional inch or fraction thereof 
by which they exceed in size the 4%, measuring full 
length before folding, and 50c on each lot for set- 
ting machinery. 

We rather overshot the mark in low prices the 
past season, and do not care longer to do business 
for glory, without any profit. The high standard of 
excellence demanded in this line of goods can not 
be maintained at the prices which have ruled the 
past season, without loss to the manufacturer. We 
therefore return to more remunerative prices. 


HONEY FOR SALE. mi 


We have engaged about all the honey we can 
handle for some time, unless there are some desir- 
able lots of fancy comb or choice extracted honey 
to be had in exchange for su —. 

We offer last year’s alfalfa 
to the case, at 


oney in 1-gal. cans, 6 
.75 per case; lots of two cases or 
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more at $4.50; 5-gal. cans, 2 in a case, at $7.50 per 
case. We have only a few cases of each left, and, 
of course, can not duplicate these prices when this 
is gone. Choice basswood or willow-herb honey in 
60-lb. cans, 2 in case, at 7c per lb.; 2-case lots at 7c. 
Ruckwheat honey in 60-1b. cans, 2 in a case, at 5c 
per lb.; 2 case lots or more at 4%¢, f. o. b. shipping- 
point in New York where produced. Buckwheat 
comb honey by the crate of 150 to 200 lbs. at 9c per 
Ib., f. 0. b. New York shipping-pvint. Choice white 
comb honey, direct from Michigan points, at 18¢ in 
crate lots of 150 to 200 lbs. No. 1 white at 12c; amber 
atlic. If in need of honey, write us and we will 
quote on such grades and quantities as you name. 


WIRE NAILS LOWER. 


There has been a change in the scale of prices on 
wire nails, anew card having been adopted by the 
manufacturers Dec. 1. With the collapse of the 
nail trust, much lower prices are ruling. Our re- 


| vised table.of prices on standard wire nails, cement- 


coated, is as follows: 





| Wire |No. Nails;—-Price of 

Style. Length. Gauge.| in1lb. | 1 | 10 | Keg. 

2d fine. | 1° in. |No. 17 1440 8 | 60 | $4.00 
ee eC Re eae 1000 7155) 3.70 
4d box. | as ** “* 15% 550 7 | 50] 3.50 
bd 1% | * 14%) 3866 |7/| 50! 3.50 
oa ** ig * om Oe 250 6 | 50] 3.35 
_ Seed 2% ** sages | 236 6/50] 3.35 
8d ‘“* 2% * > oy 157 5145] 3.25 
oa me 1 Be 130 5 | 451 8.25 
10a ** Byte ge 107 5145] 3.15 
4d casing. 1% ‘ ae. 550 7 | 50) 38.50 
6d oe 81 2s 250 6 | 50] 3.35 
or 13 1 OF 157 5 | 45] 3.25 
38dcommon.| 14 ‘* - 615 6 | 50 | 3.45 
ve a gS Oe 822 6| 50] 38.30 

15 ” ms * i eX 254 6 | 50| 3.30 
— > 2 Se oe 200 5 | 45] 3.20 
7 i ax 1 we 154 5 | 45] 3.20 
8d 2% * “* 10% 106 5 | 45 3.10 
load“ oe “« 69% 7 5 | 40 | 3.05 
16d ‘* ae 1 oe 46 5 | 40 | -3.05 
20a * er: ate 29 5! 40! 3.00 




















RECORD’S NEW LEVER SEAL. 


Some over a year ago we called attention to Rec 
ord’s new tight-seal cover pails which we offered 
for sale in various sizes, and listed in our 1896 cata- 
log, page 24. The use of this principle has been 
extended to a great variety of sizes and kinds of 
tin packages. The latest application is in the form 
of a 2-inch lever seal shown in the cut, and applied 
to square cans of various sizes. This has several 
very decided advantages over the old-style screw 
cap, which it is intended to replace. It is much 
larger than even the 1%-inch screw cap, giving a 
larger opening through which to fill and empty. In 
many cases no funnel is necessary, and such large 
fruit as peaches and apples could be put up in 
these cans through the opening. It is more readily 
opened and closed than a screw cap. The wire lever 
by which the cap is pried out is always there and 
always effective, while with a screw cap it is often 
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necessary to apply a pair of large pincers or pipe- 
tongs to start the screw. The seal is low, occupy- 
ing less room than most screws. It is also guaran- 
teed to seal absolutely tight. There is a rubber 
gasket which forms the seal between the loose cap 
and the funnel part of the opening; and the cap, 
having four raised places around its rim, snaps 
firmly into place, and will stay till pried out by 
means of the lever. They have been thoroughly 
tested, and in rough handling the can will burst 
before the seal cap will be forced out. 

We have a carload of cans in stock with this lever 
seal. The 5-gallon cans are put up one or two ina 
case, at the regular price—75e per box of 2 cans; 10 
boxes, #6.50; 25 boxes at 60c; one in a box at 45c; 
10 boxes, $4.00. 

One-gallon square cans, 100 in a case, at $9.00 per 
100. One box of ten 1-gal. cans, $1.20; 10 boxes, $11. 

Half-gal. sq. cans, 100 in a box, $8.00 per 100; 12 in a 
box at 81.25: 10 boxes, $11.40. 

One-quart sq. cans, 100 in a box at $6.50 per 100; 24 
in a box at $1.85 per box: 10 boxes, $17.50. 

Special prices on large quantities quoted on ap- 
plication. We are able to supply cans with this 
particular style.of seal, from Medina only. They 
are specially adapted to the syrup trade, but are 
just as desirable for honey. Ohio sugar-makers’ 
— furnished. Prices quoted to those inter- 
ested. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Indiana Bee-keepers’ meeting will be held Jan. 7 and 8, 
1897, in the Statehouse, at which time we expect and desire a 
full attendance of all bee-keepers of our State and those ad- 
joining. Bring your wives, daughters, and sons, that they too 
may become interested in the yee management of bees 
for profit. . 8. PoPE, Sec., Indianapolis. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


We are well satisfied with your supplies. We 
think the Weed foundation can’t be beat. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Nov. 21. WALTER WING. 














I am unusually pleased with Fred Anderson the 
bee-keeper, though he isin rather hard juck the last 
two chapters. Kk. P. JOHNSON 

Smithville, Ga. 


I have not received Sept. 1 GLEANINGS. Please 
send it to me. I am interested in Fred Anderson, so 
I can’t miss one copy. Mrs. D. ELLSWORTH. 

Taylor, Ariz., Oct. 1. 


[1 am well pleased with GLEANINGS as an “ adver- 

tisine medium,” as I have received responses from 

12 different States. N. L. STEVENS. 
Venice, N. Y., Oct. 8. 


I must say the money expended in advertisements 
in your paper has been the best investment I ever 
made. It has paid me over 150 per cent. You may 
make mention of it if you wish. DANIEL WURTH. 

Falmouth, Ind., Oct. 12. 


T like your paper very much, although I do not 
keep bees. I like it most of all for the points I get 
in gardening. I also like it for my young folks on 
account of its pure moral stories and sentiments 
generally; and, lastly, because it keeps out of poli- 


tics. SHERMAN F. CURTIS. 
Litchfield, Mich., Oct. 12. 


Inclosed please find $1.00 for GLEANINGS. You see 


I don’t want to stop the paper yet. It is full of in- } 


terest from beginning to end. Don’t send any pre- 

mium, as [ think I should send you one rather than 
ou. Tell Mr. A. I. Root not to stcp his Home talk. 
like it very much, as itis full of Christian spirit. 

Will some of the Medina folks come to Montreal 

some time? I should be so glad to have a call at the 

college. H. DUPRET. 
Montreal, Can., Oct. 31. 


" Mountain bee ranch 
ALIFORNIA forsale. Good loca- 
* tion; telephone con- 

nection with three railroad stations. 


D. O. BAILIFF, Banning, Cal. 














oe Senane ser eo G2 all 

evers, eadaches, S, rip, 

Yeilowzones Rheumatism, Neuralgia, etc. A 

For Pain& Fever. general service rem: dy that will 
a ___eEl2 Pleuse you, vr money refunded. 











“* They knock headaches clear to the horizon.” 

‘It’s a rare pleasure to find such a remedy.” 

“Too much can not be said in praise of them.” 

‘“*T was suffering from Neuralgia, and found quick relief.” 


“| got more relief from Rheumatism in 12 hours after tak- 
ing Yellowzones than from all else, tho’ I was a skeptic.” 


1 Box, 25c; 6 Boxes, $1; Samples and Circulars, 5c. 


W. B. House, M. D., Detour, Mich. 


AND LUNG DISEASES 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist. 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St. 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 


CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 
486, 488 & 490 Canal St., Corner Watts St., N.Y. 
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Extracted Honey. Finest Quality. 


Two 60-lb. cans, boxed. 7c per lb. One 60- 
lb. can, boxed, 8c per Ib. Sample by mail, 
10c. Pouder’s Honey Jars and complete 
line of supplies. Catalog free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


162 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Yell, O Yell, O°YELLOWZONES 
YELLOWZONES for PAIN and FEVER. 








Wants and Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usual 
rate. Advertisements intended for this department must not 
exceed five lines, and "pee must SAY you want your adv’t in this 
department, or we will not be responsible for errors. You cai 
have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over five 
lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This depart- 
ment is intended only for bona-fide exchanges. Exchanges for 
cash or for price lists, or notices offering articles for sale, can 
not be inserted under this head. Forsuch our regular rates of 
20 c. a line will be chai and they will be put with the regu- 
lar advertisements. We can not be responsible for dissatisfac- 
tion arising from these ‘‘ swaps.” 








ANTED.—To exchange one Root’s make section- 
machine (in fine order) for band-saw or offers. 
THE GEO. RALL MFG. Co., Galesville, Wis. 





ANTED.—To exchange all kinds of machinery 
(iron) for a saw-mill, and wood-working ma- 
chinery. W.S. AMMON, Reading, Pa. 








ANTED.—To exchange two fine St. Bernard dogs, 
St Bernard pups, shep. pups, pug pups, Eng- 
lish bull pups; and any kind of a first-class dog you 
want I have. Write and tell me what you want and 
what you have to trade. W.S. BRILLHART, 
Millwood, Knox Co., Ohio. 


ANTED.—To exchange second-hand band instru- 
ments, bicycles, etc., for type-writer, comb 
honey, bee supplies. P. L. ANDERSON. 
Miller, Nebr. 








ANTED.—Canvasser to solicit orders for my per- 
manentcrayon portraits. Good wages assured. 
Write for particulars. W. A. BALDWIN, 
Portrait Artist, Medina, Ohio. 





Ween a exchange 60-}b. cans in good order, 
at 25 cts. each, delivered, for comb or extracted 
honey at the market price. 
B. WALKER, Evart, Mich. 


7 
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Gleanings in {Bee Culture 
s American Agriculturist 


Weekly. Original, Progressive, Practical. , 


Both One Year Only $1.25. 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are enabled to offer the American Agriculturist in 
combination with GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE at the unparalleled low rate of $1.25 for both papers one 
ear. The American Agriculturist is publishedin five editions. The N. E. Homestead. the Eastern, Mid- 
le, and Southern editions of American Agriculturist, and the Orange-Judd Farmer. Each contains mat- 
ter relating to its own locality, as well as the latest and most accurate market reports for the country in 
generai. It has departments relating to all branches of farming, articles writteu by the most practical 
and successful farmers, supplemented with illustrations by able artists. 
Short stories, fashions, fancy work, cooking, young folks’ page, etc., combine to make a magazine of 
as much value as most of the special family papers. 


A SAMPLE COPY WILL BE MAILED FREE by addressing American 
Agriculturist, Columbus, Ohio, or New York, N. Y. 

Taken separately these two papers cost $2.00, consequently every sub- 
scriber under this offer will get 


$2.00 IN VALUE FOR $1.25. 


PREMIUM BOOKS. For 10 cents extra, as postage, you can have your choice of any of the fol- 
lowing standard bouvks FREE: ‘“ Profitsin Poultry,” ** Farm Appliances,” or ‘* Farmer's Almanac” (ready 
December 15). Send your subscription direct to 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 








Two Papers for the Price of One. er & f& 


The Farm Journal, of Philadelphia, a monthly agricultural journal of 
16 pages, sent one Year Free for one subscription to Gleanings, with $1.00, 
paid in advance, either new or renewal. In the case of a renewal, all ar- 
rears. if any, must be paid in addition to one year in advance. 
CaThe FARM JOURNAL is nowin its 24th volume, anid takes the lead among all the low-priced agricul- 
tural journals of this country and of the world. It gives no chromos. puffs no swindles, inserts no hum- 
bug advertisements, lets other folks praise it, and makes good to subscribers any loss by advertisers who 
prove to be swihdlers. The editor was born on a farm, and reared at the plow-handles, and the contribu- 
tors are practical men and women. 

The regular price of this excellent journal is 50 cents a year, and it is 
well worth it; but by special contract with the Farm Journal we are en- 


abled to make the above very liberal offers. 


, , , ; - The A. |. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 


A Bargain! —_ 


’ We have made arrangements to furnish THE 
Only $1 5 OHIO FARMER, of Cleveland, O., and GLEANINGS 
. . 


IN BEE CULTURE, both papers, for only $1.50. 


H is well known as one of the very best, largest, and among the leading avricul- 
The Ohio Farmer tural papers of America. A 20-page, 80-column paper EVERY WEEK in the 
year; employs THE YERY BEST WRITERS that money can procure; a strong, fearless defender of the 








agricultural interests of this country, and CLEAN in both reading and advertising columns. IT HELPS 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 


MAKE THE FARM PAY. 
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Buy direct and pay but one profit. No nursery carries 
a@ more complete assortment of the best in 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 


) Ar 
Plants, Roses, Vines, Bulbs, Seeds, RST 
OSL 


Don’t buy trash. Don’t pay two prices. But send for 
our free catalogue today, it tells it all, an elegant book 
of 168 pages profusely illustrated. Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, Small Trees, etc. sent by mail postpaid. Larger 
by express or freight. Safe arrival and _ satisfaction 
guaranteed. 43d Year, 32 Greenhouses, 1000 Acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON Co., Box 23. PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


In responding to these advertisements mention this paper. 
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A % We will send a book, by A. I. Root, contain- 
a ing 190 pages, size 64x93, entitled 
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= postpaid. This work is intended to solve the 
problem of finding occupation for those scat- 
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3, “What to Do, and How to be 

Ve 

pa tered over our land, outofemployment. The 
OO <4 suggestions are principally about finding em- 


4% 
Large a Happy While Doing It,” 


2 ployment around yourown homes. The book 
2% is mainly upon market-gardening, fruit cul- 


4 ture, poultry-raising, etc. The regular price 


. ree! D4 of this work is 50 cents alone. 
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% «THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
Medina, Ohio. 
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An Attack on Cheap Watches. 


One of the largest and most reliable watch companies in America has at last met the competition on 
cheap watches with their strictly high-grade goods. We advise those who contemplate buying a watch 
to take advantage of these low prices while the war lasts. 

— The new Atlas movement made by 
one of the largest watch companies 
in the United States—in fact, the 
identical movement which, under the 
mukers’ own name, costs over double 
the price of this one, is strictly a high- 
grade nickel movement, stem wind, 
and pendant set; quick train, and 
guaranteed for five years, the longest 
time any jeweler will guarantee a 
watch, at a price less than the inferi- 
or makes can be bought. 

We have fitted up a few of our most 
popular cases with this new “ Atlas” 
movement, and name prices as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1, Gents.’—18 size, 10 k., 20-year case. like cut on page 30, 
complete, with 7 jewels, Atlas movement, only $11.25. 

No. 2, Ladies.’—6 size, 10 k., 20-year case, like cut cn page 30. 
Com plete with 7 jewels, Atlas movement, only $10.00. 


No. 3, Gents.’—18 size, 3-oz. Dueber silverine case, like cut on page 30. Complete with 7 jewels, Atlas 


movement, only #3.38. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 
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